





Next Week 
You Will Find 


in “The Recorder” 


New Children’s Shoe Idea 


A new opportunity in children’s shoes 
lies just ahead, for the season fast ap- 
proaches when shoes of substance must 
be worn. In preface to the stimulation 
of children’s shoe service, we show the 
reader a complete cycle of children’s 
shoes. 

In the yesterday of Time, “durabil- 
ity” was the prime requisite. 

In the today of Time, “price” plays 
its part. 

But in the near Tomorrow, “health 
and style-happiness” step into the chil- 
dren’s shoe store. If you ever were a 
child, or if you have a child, or if you 
have a children’s shoe department, you 
will need this issue to rejuvenate your 
thinking in terms of shoes and service 
to children. 


Soft fitting shoes for men indicate a 
trend toward an increase of comfort 
and a possible increase of pairage, for 
no longer can it truthfully be said, “A 
man would rather take a licking than 
break in a new pair of shoes.” For all 
the arts of shoemaking are being used 
to combine soft feeling with substantial 
wear. 
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The VOICE of the TRADE 


Rarely, if ever, 
does the medical profession invite 
speakers other than doctors to ap- 
pear on a convention program. To 
S. J. Brouwer of Milwaukee, Wis., 
came the distinction of not only 
appearing as a speaker on the pro- 
gram of the American Osteopathic 
Association convention, held in 
Detroit July 4 to 8, but he had the 
further recognition of being asked 
to address five sessions during the 





convention—an honor not dupli- 
cated by any of the doctors who 
spoke. 

It was the first time a layman 
addressed the Pediatric Section, 
Mr. Brouwer’s topic being : “Shoes 
as Related to Child Development.” 
A motion picture, made under the 
direction of R. L. Cooley, superin- 
tendent of the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School, titled “Do You Walk 
or Do You Hobble?” was shown. 

To complete the footwear in- 
terest manifested by the doctors, a 
display of Research Last shoes for 
men, women and children was 
shown. 

Mr. Brouwer is a member of the 
Research Committee, section on 
osteopathic care of the feet, to- 
gether with three other distin- 
guished doctors interested in this 


work. 
*k *k x 


I, a statement 
on leather trade conditions issued 
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by Fraser M. Moffat, president of 
the Tanners’ Council of America, 
he observes hopeful signs which he 
believes may indicate an upturn in 
business. 

“Eighty per cent of the product 
of the tanners of this country goes 
into the manufacture of shoes. 
For the first six months of 1932 
shoe production showed approxi- 
mately, in physical volume, a de- 
cline of 8 per cent below the cor- 
responding six months of 1931. It 
is possible that the second six 
months of 1932, following prece- 
dent, may be somewhat better. 
The leather industry during this 
period of readjustment may be 
said to run true to form, as shown 
in prior periods, in its reasonably 
sustained volume of production. 
Its raw materials, hides and skins, 
have sold during the past sixty 
days at record low values—follow- 
ing the same trend as other basic 
commodities. Lately, however, 
strength has developed which may 


indicate a turn.” 


Shes store 
bandits everywhere, but the nervi- 
est of the lot entered a School 
Street store in Boston, took $200 
away from Robert Newell, the 
manager, and then said to him: 
“Now pick me out a nice pair of 
low black shoes, size 814.” 

Under gun pressure, the shoes 
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were fitted, while hundreds of per- 
sons passed in front of the store. 
The bandit then forced Mr. New- 
ell into the cellar and placed a 
ladder across the cellar door. He 
then escaped with a good fit and 
a good “bag.” 

It is very dangerous these days, 
to leave a store with only one man 
in it, for the majority of hold- 
ups have been in stores with only 
one man in attendance. 

9 





president of the Stacy Adams Co., 
Brockton, Mass., relates the fol- 
lowing—first printed in Pocket- 
book News and then in The 
Townsman, Wellesley, Mass. : 

“There’s a story that comes out 
of California. It’s about the peli- 
cans of Santa Monica Bay, and 
these pelicans remind us of a lot of 
us human beings. The experience 
teaches us that more and better 
sales effort is required of every 
last one of us. 

“For years these pelicans had 
been fed by fishermen from their 
surplus catch, until they got in the 
habit of eating without work. 

This year, high seas and chang- 
ing currents off Santa Monica cut 
down the catch, and fishermen no 
longer had any fish to spare. They 
noticed that the pelicans lan- 
guished and grew thin and it 
dawned on them that they had for- 





gotten how to fish for themselves. 
So they went down the coast and 
found some unpampered pelicans 
who had never been ruined by 
easy living and free fish. They 
turned them loose among the starv- 
ing birds, who sat about on the 
beach and complained of the hard 
times. 

“The way those imported peli- 
cans went out after their own fish 
was an eyeopener. Pretty soon the 
hungry natives quit watching and 
tried it themselves. They discov- 
ered there are plenty of fish in the 
sea for the bird with energy and 
enterprise. And they’ve quit talk- 


ing about hard times.” 
oes 


Wi Hall, 


shoe man of Aledo, IIl., is mighty 
enthusiastic over the Roosevelt 
Military Academy, in his town. 
Mr. Hall stands ready to tell the 
story of the high standard and ac- 
complishment of this military 
school and considers it good com- 
munity spirit to spread the news 
far and wide, to shoe men who 
have sons of school age. He states : 
“As the city is small, a moral in- 
fluence is felt and the cooperation 
between the school and the com- 


munity is close.” 
* * * 








nationwide air express system 
starts this week. The new service 
will make it possible to ship an ex- 
press parcel from New York to 
San Francisco in 23 hours. Gen- 
eral George S. Gibbs, president of 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Com- 
pany, who has organized the Gen- 
eral Air Express, says that the pos- 
tal telegraph system will perform 
a door to door pick up and deliv- 
ery service at each of the 138 
points figuring in the network. 
The rates for air express ship- 
ment will be about six times those 
of railroad express system, with 
maximum weight of package 200 
Ib. In Europe express shipments 
are about double the actual volume 


CHANGE YOUR GLASSES 


—We’ve become so accustomed to viewing 
the world and ourselves through blue 
glasses that we find ourselves at the 
present moment decidedly color-blind. 

—Our optic nerves seem a bit slow in re- 
adjusting themselves to the more roseate 
hue of the general economic situation. 

—lIt’s time now, however, to change our 
glasses. New indices are coming to light 
day by day to complete the picture of 
the first stage of economic recovery. 

—Financial, social and political trends are 
definite influences for good. 

—The whole world is aware of its sickness 
and is determined to get well as soon as 
possible. This depression was man-made 
and will, of course, be man-corrected. 

—Change your glasses, take a dose of bi- 
carbonate of soda for that sour feeling 
and you'll be pleasantly surprised to find 
out what is really happening in this 
funny old world of ours. 


iy a 


President. 








of mail cargo, while in America, 
mail cargo is ten times that of ex- 
press delivery. 

* * x 


The 1. Miller 


Creed is posted in every spot where 
I. Miller shoes are sold: 

“To create ‘Beautiful Shoes.’ 
To make fine shoes of unques- 
tioned quality with a standard of 
workmanship that is in keeping 
with the traditions of I. Miller. 

“To represent these shoes fairly ; 
to price them justly ; and to extend 
to the I. Miller dealer a thoroughly 
modern and helpful type of ser- 
vice. 

“That is the I. Miller Creed—a 
statement of the I. Miller Policy 
for today, for tomorrow and for as 
long as women continue to demand 
shoes of beauty, character ande 
quality. 

“On this creed is built the Insti- 
tution of I. Miller. On this basis 
we have progressed. With these 
principles have we earned the con- 
fidence and respect of the Amer- 
ican consumer who in this present 
era has grown weary of synthetic 
bargains and imitation values. 

“And on such a foundation of 


purpose and accomplishments, I. 
Miller the Manufacturer and I. 
Miller the Merchant will endeavor 
to serve, grow and prosper.” 

* * * 


Putting the 20% 
back again, W. G. Klauss, presi- 
dent of the India Tire & Rubber 
Company, leads the way through 
declaring a salary and wage in- 
crease plan effective as of July 1 
and calculated to restore to all the 
employees the 20 per cent cut from 
wages of last January. Mr. Klauss 
told the Associated Press: 

“The plan contemplates adding 
to the wage and salary checks dur- 
ing the last six months of the fiscal 
year a sufficient amount to enable 
all employees to recover the pay 
they were deprived of by taking 
the cut.” 

He declined to reveal the num- 
ber of employees or payroll total, 
but it was understood the plant em- 
ploys approximately 400 factory 
workers and about 50 in office 


posts. 
* * * 


F. J. Plym, 


president of the Kawneer Com- 
pany, Niles, Mich., has a broad 
viewpoint and outlook on the build- 
ing and construction industry and 


AAG Hf A 


the part it plays in reemployment. 
He says: 

“Today’s customers are not 
searching for places to spend 
their money. Before buying, they 
must be favorably attracted. Wel! 
displayed merchandise can and is 
being sold. Are you getting your 
share of this possible business ‘ 
Your show windows are by far 
your first and most important 
point of appeal. If they are not 
producing new trade every day, 
now is the time to refront, while 
remodeling conditions are most fa- 
vorable. The right type of mod- 
ern show windows will pay at least 
one-half of your rent, regardless 0! 
store size or location. Good win 
dows appeal to the multitude.” 
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Here's an order for 


the largest shipment of the year in 
the shoe industry, not in pairage 
but in actual size. It was received 
by Daniel J. Golden of the Golden 


(n% 


Sporting Shoe Co. of Brockton, 
last week, when he O.K’d an order 
for two pairs of shoes for Primo 
Carnera, the Italian heavyweight 
pugilist, who wears a size 21. The 
shoes measure 6 inches across the 


bottoms. 
*k ok * 


|= foot infections 
increasing? What is the report 
from customers? In some places 
they appear to be. In other places 
there’s no report in the matter. In- 
fections appear as irritations of 
the skin, a form of poisoning that 
may be more or less serious. Ath- 
lete’s foot is one instance. 

Fallen arches, swollen joints and 
bent toes are something different. 
Skin infections form the new topic. 
Are they increasing or decreasing. 
It may be that people are more 
foot conscious, and, so being, are 
observing and attending to foot 
troubles that would have been ig- 
nored a few years ago. Or it may 
be that some new forces are at 
work, like the penetration of oily 
dust from the roads into shoes, or 
lack of exercise of the feet or other 
conditions yet to be discovered. 

Whatever the circumstances, 
feet are not yet getting all the at- 
tention they deserve. Observe the 
increasing volume of business that 
oculists and opticians are getting 
by attending to the eyes, as well as 
dentists in treating the teeth. 
Something of that sort is coming 
to shoe stores some day as they 
keep on stirring up popular inter- 
est in the health and activities of 
the feet and the protection thereof. 


* * * 


Eau C. Sams, 
president of the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, reports: 

“Retail conditions throughout 
the country, as indicated by more 
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than 1460 J. C. Penney Company 
stores, operating in each of the 
forty-eight States, have not shown 
any sudden change. However, 
there has been a decided improve- 
ment in the feeling of many of our 
managers and of the buying pub- 
lic in the agricultural section of the 
Middle West and the Northwest. 
This is due to an improvement in 
the prices of live stock and in crop 
prospects, which now appear fa- 
vorable in States. which have pro- 
duced subnormal crops in the last 
two years. First-hand reports 
also indicate that on many Western 
farms and ranches a larger per- 
centage of people have been grow- 
ing what they need for their own 
tables ; therefore, their main crop, 
whether the prices are higher or 
lower, will bring them some ready 
cash to spend. This is the most en- 
couraging single factor directly af- 
fecting our business. Without be- 
ing able to put our fingers directly 
on other causes, we do know that 
our sales during the first ten days 
in July compare more favorably 
with last year’s dollar volume than 
for any other similar period in the 
last sixty days.” 

* * * 


Paul Crawford 


of Lima and Dayton, Ohio, says: 
“You know the other day in the 
Dayton store several of the girls in 
the other departments asked me 
when I was going to have Fall 
shoes to show them, and _ that 


caused me to think—so I asked 
them, ‘Why don’t you buy a pair of 
white shoes ?’ and their answer was 
‘I have already bought a pair of 
white shoes ; I don’t want to buy a 
second pair, yet these are worn to 
the point where I need something 
better.’ ” 

His theory is that there is a 
multitude of women feeling the 
same way as these girls in the 
store. They have bought their 
first pair of shoes, they are not in 
the market for a second pair, they 
did not buy a pair of beige or sea 
sand shoes early in the Spring, 
they went into white shoes early, 
with the result their white shoes 
are shabby—they need new shoes 
or will need new shoes early in 
August—and they want those 


shoes to be Fall shoes. 
* * 


“Flew a dairy 


lunch stand near the shoe depart- 
ment in the bargain basement in 
Filene’s store in Boston, and right 
after capturing a rare bargain in 
footwear, the customer can step 
up to the counter and order a milk 
shake, a sandwich, a cup of coffee 
or what not. Or she may take re- 
freshment before tackling the task 
of seeking a pair to fit both foot 
and purse in the stacks of shoes 
that are piled up on the bargain 
counters. Anyway, here is the idea 
of feeding them as well as shoeing 
them. What’s coming next in shoe 
store service? 
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Three Fall Shoe Trends 


for Campus ~ ~ ~ 
~ » + and Stadium 


Shoe stores are getting ready for 
the college girl and her older sister, the feminine foot- 
ball fan. Here are some of the plans they are making 
and the questions they are asking about this short— 
and sometimes sweet—September business. 

The shoe retailers with whom we have talked this 
past week, agree on these three points: 

1. That the monk’s shoe and variations of the 
moccasin are the shoes to promote as style leaders in 
campus and sports shoes. 

2. That the ghillie will go on selling steadily, ex- 
cept in certain sections of the West and Coast where 
it has never been so outstanding. 

3. That the oxford is the story when you get into 
higher heels and the spectator sports, football-game 
sort of thing. 

We have seen some fine models in the monk’s shoe. 
In calf, baby calf, in suede-and-calf, and suede-and- 
reptile combinations, and, looking very new indeed, 
in service calf, the flesh-side-outside use of the leather. 
Designers can do things with the monk’s shoe. They 


14 


have gotten lots of novelty and freshness into the 
style without losing its simple, smooth-fitting lines. 
It lends itself to perforations and stitching, two of the 
most important details in this season’s sports shoes. 
It shortens the foot when it’s well done. Gives that 
compact, high-arched look that women like and which 
largely explains the success of the ghillie. Monks 
and ghillies, then, together, with a background, of 
course, of the classic low oxfords and saddle types 
are the campus picture as it looks today. 

When a girl has gotten a bid to a big football game, 
when she has just gone and bought herself one of the 
new swagger suits in a new orangey red, or a smart 
knitted dress with tricky details—then she’s an oxford 
prospect. She’ll want oxfords for her outfit’s sake. 
She’ll want them for the sake of her feet, too, after 
such a summer of foot-spreading styles. 

She’ll want oxfords in brown suede and alligator. 
And, slightly more formal, the combination of black 
suede and lizard. Oxfords with frogskin trimmings, 
the new note in reptiles. All-reptile oxfords. 
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She’ll want oxfords with unusual tips and foxings. 
There’s no end of emphasis on this trimming detail 
in both oxfords and operas this year. Oxfords with 
Continental heels, 18/8 and lower. The big games 
this year should mean thorough acceptance for the 
lower heel heights. And here is the time and place, 
too, to sell the rounder toe, shorter vamp, the new 
last that gives a good tread for walking and a differ- 
ent look to tailored styles. 


WHAT About Perforations? 

That’s quite a question. Will perforated shoes 
(perforated all-over and all the way through) carry 
on for winter? Or will women get cold feet at the 
very thought? 

One firm that has had great success with models 
perforated all the way through this spring and sum- 
mer believe that this success will continue for some 
time. They point to the open-work weaves in fabrics. 
They argue, with good reason, that lots of our preju- 
dices about what can and cannot be done in winter 

[TURN TO PAGE 44, PLEASE | 
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PLAN FALL SELLING PROMOTIONS 


ELLING events for Fall should be timed to fit into 

the news and into the great spectator gatherings. 
Now is the time to consider football season sales promo- 
tions. Six weeks from date, the first football games 
will be held and this year they are of greater interest 
to the shoe man than in many seasons. If people are 
to enjoy the football games, they must go to them 
because an agreement has been effected eliminating 
radio broadcasting of the major games. 

Make your plans now for the printing and distribu- 
tion of football schedules. The shoe store is the logical 
place for distribution of such publicity matter. 

Plan now to use your window front as a score card, 
for you can get telegraphic and telephone service 
straight from the gridiron. 

The important thing is to co-ordinate your publicity 
and store promotion with your buying so that the two 
are planned at least six weeks in advance. 

Our fashion department here presents the latest 
authentic information on the garment shoe trend for 
the early football season. 





































































The oxford is important because of 
the interest in Fall suits. This model 
attractively combines black kid and 
lizard to complement the lightweight 
tweed suit. It illustrates how con- 
trasts in Fall footwear are being 
achieved rather through the use of 
different materials than by color con- 
trast. The Fall trend is definitely in 
the direction of simple, practical 
tailored types of shoes of which this 
is an excellent example. 








Fashion Picture Becomes Definite 








* Highlights of Fall Trends That Will 


Influence Fashions in Footwear 


The Fall silhouette definitely shows 


straight skirts and shoulder width. The modified leg-o’-mutton sleeve 
is being generally shown. The modified version will, of course, live 
the longest, although some extreme types are also featured. 

Afternoon skirts are about two inches longer than last year, approxi- 
mately 7 inches from the ground. Formal afternoon clothes are about 
ankle length. 

There is a tendency to show more dinner clothes and theatre clothes 
just now instead of very formal and elaborate evening apparel, whic! 
is a practical trend, inasmuch as women are not ready so early in the 
season to purchase the more formal type of evening wear. The next 
collections will be ready about Sept. 15, and will probably show the 
more formal evening clothes when they will be more timely for the 
Winter social season. 

Suits for afternoon wear are extremely important. Suit skirts are 
about ten inches from the ground, which is the right length for street 
dresses. Some sports clothes are as short as eleven inches, and on 
the shorter type of women they may be even twelve inches, but, gen- 
erally speaking, ten inches is correct. 

The straight Princess line demands length of the skirt. There is a 
strap treatment which crosses either front or back and outlines a slightly 
raised waistline, giving a definite Princess effect. This crossing in 
back is very new. Some trains are being shown but not many. 


Fur trimming is extremely important 
for afternoon wear, even for sports clothes, for example, the spectator 
sports dresses in red with gray fur or suits trimmed in beaver. 

Fur coats are being shown in a length just below the knee. Dresses 
are shown with matching jackets, also with fur jackets. There is a 
decided feeling for more practical clothes. 

The loose armhole is important even without sleeves. High necl- 
lines are higher than ever, and there is a tendency toward a boat line 
neck. Color contrast is very important. 

In some seasons there is just one outstanding feature of importance, 
but this season the silhouette is important. Color and fabric are im- 
portant. 


In Fabrics— 

There is a soft, sheer dull wool which is important for afternoon 
wear. Some wool evening dresses are shown. Velvet is extreme'y 
important, and is represented in every collection. There are many 
knitted fabrics and many crinkly satins. 

The latest word from Paris reports contrasting accessories, such °s 
black hat, gloves and shoes with lighter dresses. There are a lot «f 
lingerie and cotton trimmings on necks and cuffs. Muffs are very so't 
and drapey this year. 
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In colors, black comes first, showing about 50 per 
cent, brown is second, wine red, ruby and raisin color 
come next. One house showed some navy. Plaids are 
shown in both velvet and wool, some making whole 
dresses and some just trimming. 


In Millinery— 


Two outstanding types of hats are important, the 
gob hat, with turned back cuff brim, and the close fit- 
ting sailor, with narrow brim and shallow crown. 

Velvet is very good and fits in with the elegance 
of dresses. Velvet is always brought out in August, 
but will continue to be important this year. Velvet 
and felt are the outstanding fabrics of importance in 
millinery. Broadcloth is a high style fabric. 


Buttons are used for trimming, 
also feathers directly in front of the hat and bows 
directly in front. Some metal ornaments and clips 
may be used. Hats are worn more over the right 


Higher front lines feature many of the new shoe offerings. 
This brown kid model closes with a strap of brown lizard. 
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shown here in brown kid in combination with suede. Beige 


piping brings the scalloped vamp line out in relief. 


One of the season’s foremost patterns is the side lace i 


eye than they have been, and they also extend farther 
down in the neck. 
Black is outstanding. 


In Bags and Gloves— 


In bags they are going in strong for fabrics—show- 
ing about 50 per cent fabric and 50 per cent leather. 
They are showing wool crepe materials and rough 
fabrics, also antelope and grained leathers. 

Colors are black, brown, navy, red and green, 
showing some large, flat, polished ornaments on 
handbags. They are showing felt gloves combined 
with kid. There is some tendency toward a turned 
back cuff. 

They are showing two new fabrics in gloves: (1) 
A very thin angora or rabbit wool fabric. (2) Also 
showing the ordinary cotton mesh lined with a con- 
trasting color; such as brown with beige or black on 
white. Generally speaking, black or brown gloves will 
be shown for street wear instead of beige. A fine 
clock hose will replace mesh for high style. 











aa Olympics offer athletes a 
chance to rebuild the world,” says Gene Tunney. He 
senses in the Olympics at Los Angeles a new stimu!us 
toward achievement. He also states: “Leisure is 
constantly increasing for all people. The machine 
has seen to that. As each nation becomes industrial- 
ized, the people have more time to themselves. A 
good deal of this spare time is going to be spent at 
play and games, with the consequent increased inter- 
est in athletics. A man who opposes athletics now, 
opposes the future.” 

There has never been such an age of achievement 
in sports, for athletics have expanded so that all who 
have the will to try may have the opportunity to suc- 
ceed. This tired, old world needs a new pace setter 
and we sense a new spirit of achievement for youth 
has an opportunity to show its prowess in the Olym- 
pics. The race is to the swiftest (cestius), highest 
(altius), strongest (fortius) and in these qualities the 
Olympics reveal an opportunity to excel. 

Designers of dress and footwear, the world over, 
are looking to this year’s Olympics for an inspiration 
that will lead to a new expression in all apparel. 


18- 





UT of Los Angeles, in 1921, came 

the inspiration for a shoe whose 
influence was felt the world over, the 
Universal Sandal, patented by J. P. Burns. 
In this story George L. Morgan, the man 
who designed the Universal and played 
a large part in putting it over, tells for 
the first time the inside facts concern- 
ing the origin and successful promotion 
of this epoch-making innovation in foot- 
wear. Is it not possible that this year’s 
Olympics may furnish the theme for 
another successful shoe promotion? New 
ideas provide sales momentum for in- 

dustry. 


Maybe the star shoes of the future will be the out- 
come of that great athletic event. Progress is inevita- 
ble and there is a welcome here, there and everywhere 
for new ideas and new merchandise for the race of 
business is to the swiftest, highest and the strongest. 

Out of Los Angeles, in 1921, came a shoe that has 
had its influence the world over. It was the Universal 
Sandal, patented by J. P. Burns. Perhaps no article 
of footwear created in the United States ever 
achieved more instant success or went over with a 
greater bang than did the Universal Sandal. Sev- 
eral hundred thousand pairs were manufactured and 
sold, this sandal in a sense being the daddy of all 
types of modern sandals. 

The story of its origin and the methods of promo- 
tion are told by George L. Morgan of Hollywood, 
the man who created the thing and put it over. Mr. 
Morgan is now one of the proprietors of a theatrical 
and dancing shoe store on Sunset Boulevard, but at 
the time he slipped the Universal Sandal onto so many 
American feet he was general manager of the J. P. 
Burns Shoe Store at 525 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles. 
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for New Expression in Apparel 


“THE Burns Universal Sandal went 

over big because it filled a long felt 
need,” declares George L. Morgan, its 
designer. ‘The putting over of this 
sandal was a feat that | believe could 
be repeated were the promoter observant 
enough to sense the spirit of the time 
and know absolutely that a need exists. 
| have been hoping that a new shoe might . 
come out of the Olympics that would fill 
a long felt need. The enterprising shoe 
store manager should keep his ear to the 
ground and when he does have an idea 
he should strike while the iron is hot.” 


“The first suggestion for a sandal came from Ruth 
St. Denis, a well known teacher of dancing in Los 
Angeles,” says Mr. Morgan. “This lady staged so 
many outdoor events where girls had to dance in their 
bare feet that she asked me if some type of open 
shoe could not be designed to protect the feet without 
being burdensome. 


seas 7 ; 

hat gave me my idea. 
I went to work at the job. I designed the most per- 
fect sole and last that I could, made my patterns of 
paper and induced a small manufacturer in Phila- 
delphia to make fifteen pairs for me. That was in 
1922. These were sold and I ordered a few more pairs. 
These sold readily through dancing schools. Fortu- 
nately, I glimpsed the possibilities and determined to 
go in big at the beginning of the next season. 
The Philadelphia manufacturer, I knew, could not 
turn them out fast enough so I interested the L. B. 
Evans Company, stipulating that the sandals would 
have to be made according to my patterns and be sold 
to no one else in the world. On those conditions I 
put in an order for fifteen thousand pairs. 
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“The sandals were made in several different colors 
—black, white, red, green, brown, tan, gold and silver. 
They were made in kid, patent leather, and one or 
two other materials. The black kids and patent 
leathers retailed at six dollars, the white kids and 
colors at seven dollars, and the gold and silver at ten 
dollars. They were all quality sandals. 

“The advertisement that turned the trick was a five- 
inch, one-column affair inserted in newspapers in va- 
rious States in towns ranging from one thousand to 
fifteen thousand people. The ad was simple, merely 
the picture of the sandal, the prices, and the name of 
our firm. Plenty of white space made the ad read- 
able. I should say also that the terms were stated, 
cash with order, or C.O. D. That C. O. D. convinced 
the people that we were a substantial firm. 

“We were ourselves surprised at the way the orders 
came in. Immediately from one hundred fifty to 
two hundred fifty per day, most of them with checks 
inclosed came flocking in. I would go to our stock- 
room basement myself after hours and work till mid- 
night. I would merely pull out the boxes containing 
the sizes and kinds stated, place the letter containing 

[TURN TO PAGE 44, PLEASE | 
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show figures for six classifications of stores: A, 
those doing less than $35,000 annually; B, those do- 
ing from $35,000 to $75,000; C, those doing more 
than $75,000; X, stores in cities of less than 20,000; 
Y, those in cities of from 20,000 to 50,000; Z, those 
in larger cities. 

Table 1 gives general operating results according 
to volume groups. It reveals that contrary to past 
experience, the smaller stores showed less net loss 
than those in the large volume group—1.3 per cent 
as against 2.7 per cent. Accounting for this is the 
fact that the large stores suffered a greater loss in 
volume having at the sams time less “flexible” ex- 
penses. Expenses in large city stores mounted as 
high as 38.9 per cent of their sales, the latter declin- 
ing 19.7 per cent from 1930 figures. 








TABLE I—Common Figures for Operating Results 
According to Volume Groups 


A B. C. 


Under $35,000to Over 
$35,000 $75,000 $75,000 
Pet. Pet. Pet. 
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Stock turn times 
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Sales decrease (in 
dollars) 1930 to 
1931 


14.8 13.2 
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13.6 
The minus sign (—) indicates a loss. 


*It was found impossible to divide “Pay Roll” between 
“selling salaries,” “proprietor’s salaries” and “other salaries,” 
as merchants were requested to do, as approximately only 
one-third of them did so. These were practically all in the 
large volume group, hence there was not sufficient data on 
which to work out separate figures for the smaller stores, or 
for “All Stores.” 


14.4 13.5 





Table 2 presents this picture with a vengeance. 
The range of decline in dollar volume is shown by a 
comparison of figures for the quarter of the total 
number of stores showing the greatest decline with 
figures for the quarter showing the least decline— 
this is for the six groups of stores. 

A table showing the defection of sales since 1928 
indicates a decline for Class A of 24.3 per cent; 
Class B, 21.1 per cent; Class C, 29.1 per cent; X, 16.5 
per cent; Y, 21.1 per cent; Z, 32.9 per cent. 

The enormous losses of the larger stores have made 
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TABLE 2—VOLUME—The Decrease in Volume (Dollars) 
in 1931 as Compared with 1930 


One-fourth One-fourth 
of the of the 
Reports Reports 
Showed Showed 
More Than Less Than 
Pet. Pet. 


21.0 


Common 
Figure 
(Pct.) 
All stores 
Volume: 
A. Under $35,000 ... 
B. $35,000 to $75,000 
C. Over $75,000 .... 
Population: 
X. Under 20,000 .... 12. 
Y. 20,000 to 50,000.. 9 
Z. Over 50,000 19. 


21.9 
17.6 
20.5 


13.2 
13.9 
16.5 





it almost impossible for them to keep pace with the 
downward trend of sales in the reduction of expenses. 
The example is given of a store which was capable of 
doing a $200,000 volume in 1929. This dropped to 
about $140,000 in 1931. 

Complete pair sales were given by 30 per cent of 
the stores reporting. These pair sales showed a de- 
crease of 5.7 per cent from 1930 to 1931. The same 
reports showed loss in dollar volume of 15.1 per cent, 
a drop in average price per pair of 10 per cent. 

Reports on sales by departments for 1930 and 
1931 showed that the dollar volume in men’s shoes 
declined 17.3 per cent; women’s 14.8 per cent; child’s, 
16.4 per cent, and miscellaneous, 22.1 per cent. 
Losses in sales of hosiery is given as the probable 
cause of the heavy decline in miscellaneous sales. 

In Table 4, 33 per cent is the common figure repre- 
senting total expenses for all stores. Of course this 
does not mean that the expenses have increased ac- 
tually, they are only greater in proportion to total 
sales, which, however, is all important. From a dollar 
standpoint, expenses were reduced 8.7 per cent while 
sales dropped 14.8. A further analysis of expenses, 
dividing the item into its component parts, enables 
the merchant to compare each factor given with his 
own figures. 

[TURN TO PAGE 42, PLEASE] 








TABLE 4—TOTAL EXPENSE 
One- One- 
fourth fourth 
of the of the 
Common Reports Reports 
Figure Showed Showed 
1931 MoreThan Less Than 
Pet. Pet. Pet. 


36.8 28.6 


Common 
Figure 
1930 
Pet. 


30.8 
27.7 


30.8 
33.4 


27.0 


31.6 
35.9 


All stores 
Volume: 
A. Under $35,000 29.9 
B. $35,000 to 

$75,000 33.0 
C. Over $75,000... 35.1 
Population: 
X. Under 20,000. 29.6 
Y. 20,000 to 50,- 

0 33.1 34.9 


. 38. 40.9 

(Harvard Report, 1923. Total expense, 27.4 per cent, in- 

—- * aaa on owned capital, which our figures do not 
nclude. : 
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Every Force Laboring for Betterment 


lengcunnnnaen is on the way through 
the sheer strength of the will of America to work 
itself out of a mess. Where previously there were 
only hopes to build upon, we now face ‘strong facts 
coupled with the force and fortitude of many men 
who propose to follow these facts to their logical 
conclusion. 

It’s natural to have a seasonal bulge in business. 
It comes with the change of season and the necessity 
for a change in shelter, in apparel and all the complex 
needs of the people. Business has been taking “it on 
the chin,” but is now working with grim determina- 
tion to improve things all along the line. Improve- 
ment in the basic commodity markets indicate a funda- 
mental development toward progress. 

The President has developed a nine-point plan for 
economic relief. He proposes concerted action on a 
wide front to expand employment. 

The first force for good is the organization under 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation of the liquid 
supply of money available for employment of men 
and the utilization of materials. 

Business is to enjoy a wider expansion of credit 
and the definite job of the Federal Relief Banks is to 
supply full credit for production where consumption 
of goods is assured. 

Another great national effort is to spread existing 
employment through reduction of work hours. A 
plan for modernization includes stimulation of a 
movement for “slum-clearings” and to make avail- 
able in states and cities sums of money to make effec- 
tive a program of modernization. 

The government can only go a short distance down 
the road through Federal aid. If it goes too far tax- 
ation will be increased beyond all bounds. 


F the movement forward is 
sincere, and most every business man thinks so, then 
it’s time for the individual and individual corporation 
to do something for itself along the lines of conserva- 
tive expenditure to bring about economic recovery. 


Travel the country, as our Field Editors do, and 
we find store after store that needs some moderniza- 
tion —a coat of paint, a replaced flooring, a new and 
better equipment and all of the little improvements 
that have been forgotten during the last three years. 
A piece of property can drift along for a time with- 
out repair and refurnishing, but the time comes when 
it’s good business to spend some money for its up- 
keep. A few dollars judiciously spent makes the little 
modernization plan of the little store relatively as im- 
portant as the great national plan. It is possible to 
multiply work done in the little store by tens of thou- 
sands of other stores and if such can be done, then 
truly improvement is on the way. 

There is something to be said on the question of 
hours in retail store operation. There is no such 
thing as a five-day week in sight for retail businesses, 
but something should be done to correct the condition 
of store-help working from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. six 
days a week. Store-help has been very cooperative. 
even under the conditions of pay cuts and extended 
vacations without pay. But pressure on the worker 
in the store cannot continue indefinitely. The human 
machine can’t stand up under the continuous strain. 
The thing to do is to rearrange the hour schedules so 
that more clerks can be employed. It’s the humani- 
tarian thing to do. It’s also good business, because 
fresh and healthy workers sell more shoes than do 
tired and worn workers. 

It’s indeed a wholesome thing to observe that every 
force for good is now at work for the good of the 
many, which in the last analysis always is for the good 
of the individual business itself. If we can keep up 
this momentum all will be well again. If we simply 
consider it a seasonal bulge it will lose its fire and 
vigor, and consequently deeper slumps may lie ahead. 
But it’s the first time in the business history of 
America that every individual and every economic 
force is in step—making betterment in business 
through well directed effort “for the common good.” 
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ELCOME 


HIM 
When He Comes | 


F you have not yet had the opportunity 
I of discussing The Tarsal Tred Base 
Stock Plan with our representative in 
your territory, you may receive a call from 
him within the next six weeks. 


When he comes, welcome him. . . and 
listen to this practical, conservative mer- 
chandising plan that is proving so popular 
AND PROFITABLE with both large and 
small shoe merchants. 


The Tarsal Tred Base. Stock Plan is a 
distinct evolution in retail merchandising. 
It enables the merchant to kéep his in- 
vestment surprisingly low and still be able 
to fit CORRECTLY almost every woman 
who enters his store. 


In the average retail shoe store the stock 
turnover is less than 4 times per year. 
Compare this with that of Tarsal Treds 
which has been as high as 15 times with 
some of the most aggressive 
merchants handling this line 
of footwear. 


If you contemplate stock- 


RETAIL 








ing a new line of popularly priced 
women’s shoes, or filling in your present 
stock with smart, new Fall and Winter 
styles and want to learn the details of The 
Tarsal Tred Base Stock Plan, just mail 
the coupon below. Our representative 


may not have you on his regular list. 


THE H. C. GODMAN COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


HIS is the 

book we want 

you to see. It 
presents _ briefly, \} 
yet thoroughly, The * 
Tarsal Tred Base ™% 
Stock Plan and its 
many advantages 
to the retail shoe 
merchant. 





The H. C. Godman Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


(6) 


I'd like to have details of The Tarsal Tred 


Base Stock Plan before your 
makes his regular call. 


Store Name............. 


Address 








representative 


| er ae 





City and State 
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Men’s shoes for late Summer and early Fall wear are shown in this display of the London store, 1480 Broadway, New York, “We are 


featuring footwear of all types for every occasion,” says Maxwell Dinney, manager. 


The color scheme of the window combines light 


greens in plush and oil cloth with white duvetyne. 


Show Men Lots of — 


Broadway Merchant Displays 85 Per Cent of Styles and Strives 
to Make His Windows Interest Every Type of Customer 


WwW 


4d Lj . 

ight, medium and heavy shoes, 
for business and street, and a few golf and sport 
shoes for late-in-the-season customers—footwear for 
all types for every occasion—that is what we are 
featuring for our first fall promotion in window dis- 
play,” said Maxwell Dinney, manager of the London 
Store at 1480 Broadway, New York City. 

Situated where pedestrian traffic is the thickest, 
where the passersby are of every class, socially, finan- 
cially and in style requirements, this store makes an 
appeal to everybody’s shoe dollar. 

Green and white are the outstanding background 
colors of this display. The floor is covered with white 
duvetyne mounted on bristol board. The rise of the 
first step or elevation is faced with a light green oil 


4 


cloth, shiny and cooling in effect, which is also 
mounted on bristol board. The floor of the elevation 
is spread with a rich green plush and drapes of a soft 
orange are arranged to hang over to the base of the 
window. The third elevation in the back is covered 
with white duvetyne. 

Especially effective is the fixture showing the golf 
shoes, fastened to the wall on the left. It consists of 
a box made of wood one inch in thickness and 1s 
painted a very light green. Below the box, a shelf 
closed at one end shows moccasin golf shoes. 1 he 
theme of the window is in the line, “Certainly Buy 
Better Shoes,” which stretches across the top of the 
display. 

The Bostonian store at 1967 Broadway has window 
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Official 


Boy Scout 
Shoes 


carry 
NON-SLIP 


BR0-CORE 
Ses Nae Nas 
ee Os Oe dae 


for More Miles of Service and Wear 





EXTRA SALES 
EXTRA PROFITS 


Can easily result from getting ac- 


Longest Wearing . quainted with the Boy Scout organi- 
Sport Sole and eo NE! zations in your community. 
Heel iy “ ny Cultivate them, their Scout Masters, 
e o © «© «© « CT al da ' ' 
it fer Gelf “ha sa; 7 their troop leaders, if you want to be 


peg VAS £ a known as headquarters for the 
f Hik Qe a 
_ mn g same’ official Scout Shoes. It pays! 


Scout shoes equipped with Gro-Cord 
Kicker Toe Soles appeal to the 
parent for their economy because of 
longer wear ... and to the Boy 
Scout because of greater comfort in 
hiking. Gro-Cord soles cost no 
more than top-grade leather soles 
and wear longer—in addition, are 
slip-proof and water-proof. 


Illustrative Card 
to Show Your Customers 
| “Why Gro-Cords Are Different” 
sO 


mn f WR@wrs Gaoe Gouger, Sent on Request 
- ST. LOUIS, MO. Sn 


Shoes illustrated: No. 53 (high shoe) and No. 

ed 51 (oxford), both brown elk moccasin style with 
GR -CORD sole, rubber heel, Welt, Scout Last 

—sizes 1 to 6, B, C, D, E. Carried in-stock. 


lf ALSO IN-STOCK: 


No. 52, black elk moccasin service oxford, GRO- 


ol CORD sole, rubber heel, Welt, Scout Last. Sizes 
z 1 to 6, B, Cc D, E. 
1S No. 70, brown elk laced-to-toe, blucher, GRO- 
¢ CORD sole, rebher heel, Welt, Rockne Last— be eis 
elf sizes 1 to 6, i E. Gents’ same, od 11 to 
he iG oats “hten's “sf = The GRO-CORD Kicker Toe Sole 


THE LIMA CORD SOLE AND HEEL CO. 


LIMA, OHIO 
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displays keyed to a neighborhood demand. Henry 
Levinson, owner of the store, says that he finds it 
best to feature in his window shoes in definite price 
groupings. “It’s a funny thing,” he remarked, “but 
I find that the higher priced shoes are selling better 
than the less expensive ones, in spite of depression 
and everything. The reason for this is that the chain 
stores have made a regular drive on low prices with 
the result that they are getting that business. Inde- 
pendent stores may find it difficult to compete with 
them on that basis, but on the better shoes customers 


come where they can get quality. 


“At present | am showing 
between 50 and 55 pairs in my window. I feel that 
this is necessary because of the great difference in 
style preferences of my customers. This type of dis- 
play represents about 85 per cent of the shoes I stock. 
It often happens that out of 12 or more styles of 
shoes, only one will be the style that appeals, and for 
this reason I try to keep as many kinds of shoes as 
possible before the eyes of the passersby. 

“T know that I am right on this because at least 80 
per cent of the new customers who come in ask for 
a definite style they have seen in the window.” 

Mr. Levinson has made a study of the buying 
habits of his customers. He knows the proportion of 
his business which comes from the neighborhood, 
from the transieits stopping at the several large hotels 
nearby and from districts of the city far from his 
store. The neighborhood customers are largely young 


qe ee 


cask 4 
3 Ziadad . 


men who want shoes with narrow, pointed toes. These 
shoes therefore get a generous representation in his 
window. His customers from the Wall Street section, 
of which there are a number, come to him primarily 
on the basis of a proper fit, which Mr. Levinson has 
laid special emphasis on in all his selling . 

“T try,” he said, “to impress my customers with the 
knowledge that although they may never have suf- 
fered from bad fitting in the past, it is bound to have 
its effect sooner or later. I attempt to educate them 
to the point where they know themselves when a shoe 
fits. This has resulted in building up customers who 
come long distances to be fitting in my store.” 

3y this policy Mr. Levinson has stretched his trad- 
ing area from a few city blocks to territory much 
larger than the average metropolitan shoe store. 

The outstanding problem of every retail merchant 
is the question: Who are my prospects? In answer- 
ing this query there is always an element of choice. 
It involves selecting the class or classes of people who 
will pay the best profits. 

In planning advertising, whether window, newspa- 
per or direct mail, the appeal must be keyed to the 
desires of the people to whom the merchant wishes to 
cater. To do this successfully involves a consider- 
able amount of study and research. Another problem 
which presents itself is to build the right kind of a 
mailing list. Every community contains a certain 
number of what may be called “high-profit prospects.” 
The object of the research is to find out in a general 
way who they are, where they live and what are their 

[TURN TO PAGE 42,-PLEASE | 


A diversified style appeal is made in this window of the Bostonian store, 1967 Broadway, New York. “Nine out of ten of my customers 
ask for a definite style they have seen in the window,” says Henry Levinson, owner of the store. 
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STANDARDIZES ON 


RUBY KID 


for steadily repeated quality, beauty and service 


Thus, another famous, nationally- 
advertised line of shoes for men, 
women and children takes advantage 
of Ruby Kid as a definite sales in- 


fluence. 


The material value of Natural Bridge 
Shoes has always been stressed by 
their manufacturers. We, therefore, 
appreciate all the more our oppor- 
tunity of cooperating with them in 


consistent value giving. 


a 
JOHN R. EVANS & CO. 


Camden, New Jersey 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON CINCINNATI 


ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE 
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New second floor children’s department, Smith-Kasson Co., Cincinnati, where historical theme, carried out in decorations and furnish- 
ings, has proved a strong attraction to boys and girls. 


History Helps Sell Little Folks 


And Parents Approve Educational Value 
of New Theme in Children’s Department 


I, introducing a new angle of 
appeal in merchandising children’s shoes, The Smith- 
Kasson Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has developed a 
junior shoe department name “Little America,” that 
has for its center of interest and attraction a back- 
ground of important events of history both past and 
present. 

It is somewhat of a departure from the usual type 
of special department for little folks, which depicts 
the characters in story book rhymes and the members 
of the animal world. This department appeals to the 
modern youngsters’ love for adventure and worship 
of heroes by presenting a pageant of outstanding 
events in American history through the use of a 
series of mural paintings set up in recessed wall 
panels. 

Beginning with Columbus’ discovery of America 
at the entrance, one witnesses a portrayal of such 
events as Washington’s se'ection of Betsy Ross’ 
American flag, the landing of the Pilgrims, the sink- 


ing of the Maine, Peary’s discovery of the North 
Pole, Lindbergh’s flight to Paris, Byrd’s flight over 
the South Pole and the launching of the Akron. Be- 
neath each of the paintings is a complete description 
of the event. 

Such words as “courage,” “stamina,” “valor,” “en- 
durance,” “bravery,” and “ingenuity” seem to stand 
out in this department as spurs to the ambitions of 
Young America. The entire theme is educational 
and therefore looked upon with favor by parents. 

The color scheme is cream, green and silver. Fit- 
ting chairs, benches and stools carry the fish motif. 
Buster Brown stands at the entrance with his char- 
acteristic wink and happy smile, greeting all comers. 

W. E. Newbold, shoe buyer at Smith-Kasson, 
claims this new second floor department to be one ot 
the finest of its kind in the country. The opening 
took place on July 1 with an extraordinary announce- 


ment in the newspapers. 
[TURN TO PAGE 54, PLEASE | 
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PIZITZ 


Birmingham, Ala. 


“One of America’s greatest mercantile Institutions”—the outstanding 
store in Birmingham, doing a remarkable job in their children’s depart- 


ment with 


Poll-Parrot Shoes 


But that is not surprising, for Poll-Parrots are the choice of many of the 
nation’s leaders This marvelous line meets the requirements of the 
large operator. In welts, turns, stitchdowns and McKays it is complete in 
every size range from Big Girls’ and Boys’ to Infants’ sizes. 


And Poll-Parrots are built to a high standard of ALL 
LEATHER QUALITY. They are money-makers and 


business-builders. 


Poliferrot ROBERTS JOHNSON O RAND. pollPerot 


ah Sranch™ of international Shoe 
7 oa For Sh & Girls 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Trench Oxfords for College Men 


Sommer & Kaufmann Introduce a New 





Idea in Masculine Footwear and Initial 






Reaction of Coast Colleges Is Enthusiastic 










- year young Max Sommer, 


° 
Sommer & Kaufmann brings of Sommer & Kaufmann wrote an article for the REcoRDER 
about the necessity for finding something radically new in 


TRENCH OXF CORDS fashion appeal to gain new business and keep the old during 
these trying times. 

A visit to the Sommer & Kaufmann stores in San Fran- 
cisco some weeks ago brought out the truth of the old adage 
regarding the search for the blue bird—which may quite 
possibly be found right at home. In this case it was dis- 
covered that, quite unwittingly, and without any undue fan- 
fare, the Sommer & Kaufmann organization have launched 
something entirely new, and something which SELLS in 
men’s and young men’s shoes. 

As the first shoe merchandisers in America to feature 
shark, buckskin and pigskin in a new way—that is, for 
sturdy, masculine-looking men’s sports shoes, it is quite 
fitting that they should be the ones to first launch a new 


Modernized, of course, in every way . shoe for college men that will undoubtedly be important the 
made of hardy, rugged, rough finished 8 y po 
















College Men 













SERVICE LEATHER (like sample) country over next spring. This shoe is made in California, 
. with the same broad, comfortable and it has already been adopted as a piece of “standard 
. - the same heavy, “extra-duty” equipment” by college men at Berkeley and Stanford. Late 
= fr sh mh in June it was launched in Portland by Armishaw’s follow- 
tentious, nor “fussy” . . eats tenet ing its success at Sommer & Kaufmann, and undoubtedly 
cleaning nor polishing. You can’t it will take the Sourdough trail north to Seattle this summer 
cee prs Sees See and from there travel east across mountain, plain and valley 
sashes os aadeanaael to the Mid-West and East. 






This is 
SERVICE ‘LEATHER l. is a perfectly plain 


classic blucher cut sports shoe with a broad toe and heavy 
leather sole and heel. It is unlined, and made of a special 
tannage in service suéde calf of very heavy spongy finish. 
The counter pocket stitching makes the only fitting detail. 
The color is the identical dark chamois shade that was 






















Notice the per- used for service trench shoes in the war, and this shoe is an 
eee oxford version of the wartime boots. 

“cords” and Because the leather and the detailing are not unusual nor 

— = s eccentric this shoe could not be classed as a high novelty. |t 

tirely unlined. has a definite fashion history because it is copied from the 

typical heavy brown buck shoes with leather soles being wort 

SOMMER & KAUFMANN in England and on the Continent the past three years. The 

—————=—=— _ — |  |~"~S= = only new feature about it is the round toe, sports-going last, 
— ee purely Western, purely collegiate in effect. —_ 
One of the folders in the direct mail campaign It matches in character the sports clothes—slacks or cor- oan 

are rn ee — [TURN TO PAGE 54, PLEASF| 
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GETTING 
READY 


for 
BETTER BUSINESS 


o 


Good quality shoe laces are so 
low in price today that there is 
not one good reason why you 
should continue to buy on price. 


Dd 


There is ample profit on good 
shoe laces to say nothing about 
the repeat business which only 
good shoe laces can insure. 


Ox] 








From now on consumer good will 
can be won and held only by 
good quality merchandise which 
will insure a steady inflow of busi- 
ness at a profit. 


o 


Get ready for better business on 
shoe laces by ordering. 


PUM TANEAL, 
MADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


They’ve stood the test for over thirty years 
and they’re still doing it. 











Order from READING 
Your Jobber SENNSYLVANIA 
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TYPICAL LOVETT LETTERS 


TO THE NEWLYWEDS 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Blank: 

We extend our sincere congratulations on your mar- 
riage and wish you both a long life of happiness and 
prosperity. 

We hope your married life will be free from foot 
troubles so that you may tread the path of married 
happiness in comfort and cheerfulness. 

You may not have considered it, but one of the best 
ways to keep happy is to wear well fitting footwear, 
for even the best disposition can be ruined by uncom- 
fortable or aching feet. 

You will have no regrets in buying shoes at Lovett 
Brothers where smart styles, correct fitting and reason- 
able prices go hand-in-hand always. 

Very truly yours, : 
LOVETT BROTHERS. 
vvv 


WHEN BABY COMES 


Dear Friends: 

May we join your many friends in wishing a long life 
and a pleasant one to the new baby just arrived. 

Upon presentation of this letter at any time, we shall 
be happy to present you with baby’s first shoes, the 
compliments of this store. 

Trusting we will have this pleasure, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
LOVETT BROTHERS. 
vvv 


AT GRADUATION TIME 


It is a pleasure for us to extend our hearty congratu- 
lations to you on having reached a time in your school 
life where you are about to receive the diploma of 
graduation. 

May your Graduation act as a stepping stone, as you 
travel on the highway, to greater success. 

May we call your attention to our beautiful line of 
shoes suitable for graduation. 

We would appreciate very much having you call at 
our store where it will be a pleasure to show you all the 
newest styles. 

Thanking you, we remain 

Cordially yours, 
LOVETT BROTHERS. 


vvv 


TO STIR UP SALES 


Why should you think about shoes except to come 
in for a new pair now and then? 

It’s my business to know shoes and how to fit them. 
It’s for me to make you shoe satisfied—and | aim to do 
a thorough job of that if you'll let me. 

Now here’s the point! 

Florsheim Shoes are now on sale for a short time only. 
Think of it—these nationally famous shoes—leaders in 
seas style, comfort and value—can be bought for 

You may or may not need new shoes at this time—but 
it would save you money to buy a pair or more while 
they’re on sale. 

Won’t you come in? We have your size and style in 
stock. 

Cordially yours, 


LOVETT BROTHERS. 
Renee nnn nn nT 





Personalized Advertising Pays Best 


Lovett Brothers, of Staunton and Win- 
chester, Virginia, Back Up Ads in 
Newspapers with Individual Letters to 
Live List of Customers and Prospects. 


[, the old Dominion State of Virginia 
there is a firm that is operating good live family shoe stores 
in the cities of Staunton and Winchester. Lovett Brothers, 
known to a great many people in the Shenandoah Valley sec- 
tion, represents a mighty good outfit from which to purchase 
shoes for one’s family. There must be many logical reasons 
why people continue to trade at the same store, year after 
year, reasons for which the store is directly responsible. 

When it was asked of H. L. Lovett if this were true in 
his own case, he bit by bit told of many contributory factors 
which go to make his firm one of the outstanding ones in the 
cities in which it operates. 

Primarily, Lovett Brothers conduct their business on the 
highest plane possible. But imagine Mr. Lovett is chatting 
with you right in his own busy store: 

“After considerable experimentation, thought and consul- 
tation with other shoe men, we have decided on the policy of 
carrying, in the main, only nationally advertised brands that 
are known to everyone and of concentrating on the popular 
prices and high grade lines. 


“Well known brands in themselves do not 
make a successful business. The store must do its part, for 
we consider we have a real obligation to our loyal public. 
We must carry complete size ranges and widths to insure 
everyone who comes into the store a perfect fit. In other 
words, in order to enable us to stress perfect fitting and foot 
comfort, we must have representative size ranges on our 
shelves. 

“At the present time we are dealing with fewer houses than 
formerly. There are many obvious advantages arising from 
this concentration of purchasing connections. Chief, of 
course, is that one can get better discounts by selling more 
merchandise bought from a single source. The fewer lines 
a store carries, the fewer odds and ends it is likely to ac- 
cumulate. 

“A policy of giving the best values at the most popular 
prices has been the keynote of the success of these stores. 
Giving of extra service is also appreciated. We have found 
our X-ray machine a great help in convincing our customers 
that we are giving them a necessary service, free of any 
charge.” 

[TURN TO PAGE 44, PLEASE] 
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are new SMART MULES 


THE NEW 
PERFECTED 
FELT... 


PASTILLE BLUE BEAUFELT MULE, lined with Candy Pink 
Beaufelt, from the Stone Shoe Co., New York City 


¥ 
\; 
\ 
\: 
\j 
\i 
ui 
vi 
\ 
NG 


CANDY PINK BEAUFELT MULE, with silver trim, lined with 
Pastille Blue Beaufelt, from the Stone Shoe Co., New York City 


Tue clear beautiful colors of Beaufelt match or harmonize with 
the fashionable colors for negligees and pajamas. The dull mat finish offers charm- 
ing contrast to the correct fabrics. Beaufelt is practical as well as correct. It is sun- 
fast, water repetlent, moth repellent, and easy to clean. It will not scuff or mar and 
will never wear shiny. Manufacturers appreciate the facts that it cuts 


easily without waste and that it can be handled in every process from 


turns to welts. Beaufelt will be a style leader this Fall. Write for samples. 


te «6THE FELTERS COMPANY, INC. 


a MAKERS OF FINE FELT FABRICS 
300 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


dA, 
6: REPELLENT 
BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 


Nw MOTH 
Dey GRIESS PFLEGER & COMPANY, INC. CANADIAN LEATHER COMPANY, LTD. 
, REPELLENT Cincinnati, Ohio Montreal, Canada 
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LIFE 


of STYLE 


> “Trifles make perfection and perfection is no trifle.” Julius Goldberg 
not only believes in that adage but is a living exponent of it. He is 
a stickler for attention to minute details in designing and styling of 


shoes. He not only determines the 


tterns and the materials, but 


supervises the building of the shoes themselves. He insists upon the 
intimate relation between lasts and patterns and the fact that each 
must be suited to the other. Technical details that make for fitting 
and comfort are not overlooked by him, for he recognizes that style 
footwear loses its charm and appeal if it fails to fit perfectly. 


Fourth Chapter of 


The Human Story of a Great Merchant 
As Told to Ethel Sherman Daniels 


JULIUS GOLDBERG 


The source of inspiration for shoe 


fashions is often seemingly insignificant, yet it is 
powerful in its far reaching effects. Because a young 
man, one morning, happened to notice a picture which 
had been hanging on his bedroom wall for years, all 
the fashionably dressed women changed the style of 
their footwear for an entire season. 

Julius A. Goldberg was the man. He had seen that 
picture many times, glancing at it more or less dis- 
interestedly—he doesn’t even remember the name of 
the painter now. He recalls though that there were 
several lovely looking girls, dancing out in the open, 
the wind blowing their hair in every direction, and 
every girl was wearing wide sandals, with low flat 
heels. 

As he lay there, he noticed the light, airy costumes 
of the dancers, his mind instantly associating the 
picture with his primary interest, new ideas in shoes, 
and he visualized women wearing these same sandals 
with their summer clothes. 

He ultimately called these new styles—“Bulgarian 
sandals” and women accustomed to wearing high 
heels and narrow slippers turned with avidity to these 
new, novel and comfortable sandals. They were 
made in every conceivable color and material, in 
suedes, satins and calfskin, in black, brown, white and 
all the fashionable pastel shades, all with wide toes 
and flat heels. 

Through the entire season the popularity of these 
sandals increased and one manufacturer was kept 


By 
JULIUS GOLDBERG 


busy making Bulgarian sandals exclusively. for 
O’Connor and Goldberg. 

This marked a significant epoch in the life of styl- 
ing shoes for Mr. Goldberg. Up to now he had 
shown an originality of style that was decidedly indi- 
vidual—but sufficiently daring to make the public 
shoe-fashion conscious. It is an acknowledged fact 
that he was the first retailer to introduce extreme 
designs in women’s shoes. While others were fea- 
turing lace boots, he focused attention on buttons. . . 
when others were playing plain colors, he introduced 
the high colored shoes. He brought out velvets anc 
then satins for street wear. He had changed details 
in shoe construction, but this was the first time he 
had actually designed and changed the entire form 
of the shoe. 

From this time on, every shoe he has designed is 
built under his personal supervision, from the con- 
struction of the last to the most minute detail of trim- 
ming. He has developed a shoe building technique 
which is typical of his whole life and mode of living. 


Asked to characterize the 
fundamental factor of Mr. Goldberg’s shoe building 
skill, Paul Seigel, assistant to Mr. Goldberg for the 
past fifteen years, says: 

“The most important phase of his make-up is that 
each pattern must be made over the last that comes 
with the pattern. The sandal must be made on 4 
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sandal last, a boot on the boot last, and so on with 
each shoe on the perfect fitting last of its size. 

“In addition to his artistic ability,” Mr. Seigel goes 
on to say, “Mr. Goldberg has the knack of putting 
shoes together and having them developed perfectly.” 


M.. O’Connor characterizes 
his partner’s success in the shoestyling: “Goldie is 
always trying to do better,” he says. “He has enough 
confidence in his own skill to go his own way, regard- 
less of what the next man is doing, but he has never 
reached the point where he is completely satisfied 
with himself. Where the other men in his position 
in the realm of style, might be satisfied to slacken 
their efforts, toward developing new ideas, content to 
bask in the glory of their early originations, Goldie 
drives himself on to new goals. 

“He is always alert for new ideas. His shoes are 
better this year than last year and there is no doubt 
but what they will be better next year than they are 
now. He is still on the upgrade—which is more 
credit to him.” 

Another associate of his, asking to remain un- 
named, believes it is “Goldberg, the man” that is as 
much responsible for his success as his artistic 
ability. 

“He is exacting and very particular,” he says of 
Mr. Goldberg, “but applies the same principles to 
himself that he asks of others. He is one of these 


(Ghose Q- 


Premier Introduction 
Re the new, exelusive 











OGONNOR & GOLDBERG 


_ Famed for Fashionable Footwear Since 1903 


An O-G ad featuring one of Mr. Goldberg’s successful style innovations. 
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10 OG Store for Men and Women 


men who is punctual to the minute, is exacting in all 
business appointments, and fulfills all promises care- 
fully. This cannot help but reflect upon all his busi- 
ness transactions.” 

All of which resolves itself into the quality Mr. 
Goldberg himself believes identify his works—AT- 
TENTION TO DETAIL. He admits that he is a 
fanatic on the matter of detail, and on that basis, his 
technique of shoe construction is hinged. 

Although in the early days, Mr. Goldberg only 
made suggestions as to line, materials and construc- 
tion, he now supervises the building of the shoe. He 
takes the last that is made for the shoe, and dictates to 
the manufacturers the materials and also the proper 
proportions of the shoe he wants. The inside of the 
shoe is as important as the outside, a fact which any 
manufacturer working with Goldberg invariably 
realizes. 


H. is so particular that his 
lining will not have wrinkles that all stock linings 
must be ironed out before put into the shoes. 

With each new shoe conception, he has his specific 
formula. The vamp must be a certain length, the 
heel musi measure exactly to his specifications, the 
back of the counter must have a certain height from 
the top of the heel to the top of the counter and the 
openings between the counter and the vamp must be 
of the proper balancing length. 

The precision which has taken the 
form of attention to detail in the mak- 
ing of shoes is as typical of his whole 
style of life—a rigid form of self- 
discipline. 

Early in his shoe career with Mr. 
O’Connor, he decided that his school- 
ing, which family needs had halted at 
the end of the grammar grades, did not 
meet the standards he had set for him- 
self. Some phases of education he 
would be able to get by travel and read- 
ing, yet he knew he would not be satis- 
fied without the actual academic back- 
ground. So, just at the time when early 
business successes opened new avenues 
of entertainment for Mr. Goldberg, he 
chose to spend his evenings in study. 

Arrangements were made with pro- 
fessors so that he could have private 
instruction and he studied with them 
until he acquired what was almost equiv- 
alent to a liberal college course. 

His artistic flair for color burst forth 
in his joyous color combinations. His 
color preference runs in cycles, and one 

[TURN TO PAGE 44, PLEASE] 









































7 Chicago better Business Bureau, 
‘hrough its merchandise manager, A. B. Johnston, 
supplements the Seattle story which ran in the July 
16 issue of the Recorder: “Checking Fraudulent 
Sales By Law.” The local Chicago court has held the 
law constitutional, according to the decision handed 
down by Judge Padden. Here’s the story from the 
Chicago Better Business Bureau: 

“Max Yonker, Manager of the London Mode, Ltd., 
was fined $50.00 and costs by Judge Frank M. Pad- 
den, in the Municipal Court, Thursday, July 7, for 
failure to obtain a license to conduct his ‘Going Out 
of Business’ sale, in violation of the Illinois Statute 
covering distress sales. The defendant plead that the 
law was unconstitutional. Motion was filed for an 
appeal on a writ of error. 

“This firm carried an advertisement April 29. an- 
nouncing ‘Forced to Quit—Going Out of Business.’ 
The City Clerk’s records showed no application had 
been made for license to conduct such a sale and a 
warrant was issued after due notice, charging viola- 
tion of the act entitled, ‘AN ACT to prevent the 
fraudulent sale and to regulate the sale and advertis- 
ing for sale of goods, wares and merchandise, and to 
provide penalties for the violation hereof.’ (Chapter 
121% Smith & Hurd 1931.) 

“The facts in this case were stipulated by the de- 
fense counsel and State’s Attorney and accepted by 
the court, it being the announced attention of the 
defendant to attack the constitutionality of this statute 
and to appeal to the Supreme Court, in the event the 
court held the law valid. The court allowed a period 
of 60 days for filing an appeal. 

“The same interests formerly operated at this same 
address as Jos. Hilton & Sons, and during 1931 con- 
ducted a going out of business sale from January to 
July, 1931. On January 16 advertising announced 
‘Going Out of Business.’ Such copy continued at in- 
tervals and on March 27 the following statement 
appeared, ‘Jos. Hilton & Sons, one of Chicago’s 
largest men’s stores, must vacate April 30.’ Never- 
theless the sale continued until July, although no 
further newspaper advertising appeared after April 
30, since the attention of the publishers was called 
to this store’s positive statement concerning their 
closing date. 

“This Statute regulates the conduct of sales desig- 
nated as ‘insurance, bankruptcy, mortgage, insolvent, 
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Court Sustains Distress Sale Law 
Chicago Acts to Check Fraudulent Sales 
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assignee’s, executor’s, administrator’s, receiver’s, trus- 
tee’s, removal or closing out sales, or sales of mer- 
chandise designated as Damaged by fire, smoke, water 
or otherwise.’ An inventory of the goods offered must 
be filed with the City Clerk. The Statute prohibits 
special purchases for a sixty day period prior to the 
beginning of the sale, and also prohibits the addition 
of any new merchandise while the sale is in opera- 
tion. It requires the sale to be concluded within 
ninety days. 

“The Better Business Bureau is advised that the 
act is undoubtedly constitutional, and Judge Padden’s 
decision in confirmation of that advice, under which 
the Bureau has been acting, warrants us in warning 
merchants to comply with the terms of the act, and 
justifies us in our adherence to our original purpose 
to adopt every proper means to enforce it vigorously.” 


I, the case of Seattle, so-called 
distress sales are subject to regulation and license by 
city ordinance instead of by state law, Section 267 
of the Seattle ordinance providing as follows: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person to advertise 
or conduct any sale of goods, wares or merchandise, 
at retail, that is represented as a Bankrupt, Insolvent, 
Assignees, Adjusters, Trustees, Executors, Adminis- 
trators, Receivers, Wholesalers, Jobbers, Manufac- 
turers, Closing Out, Liquidation, Closing Stock, Fire 
or Water Damage Sale, or any other sale which is by 
representation or advertisement intended to lead the 
public to believe that the person conducting such sale 
is selling out or closing out the goods, wares or mer- 
chandise of any business for less than the current or 
going retail price thereof in The City of Seattle, with- 
out first filing with the City Comptroller the inven- 
tory hereinafter provided for and obtaining from him 
a license so to do, to be known as a ‘Closing Out Sale 
License.’ The fee for such license shall be, and the 
same is hereby, fixed as follows: For a period not 
exceeding thirty (30) days, Twenty-five Dollars 
($25.00) ; for a period not exceeding sixty (60) days, 
Fifty Dollars ($50.00) ; for a period not exceeding 
ninety (90) days, Seventy-five Dollars ($75.00) ; pro- 
vided, that only one such license shall be issued to any 
one person within a twelve (12) month period, and 
no such license shall be issued for less than thirty 
(30) days nor more than ninety (90) days.” 
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GRACEFUL DESIGN 
AND PELIAPLE 
CONSTRUCTION 




















The fashionable SILHOUWELT com- 
bines modern graceful design with the 
comfortable and dependable qualities 


of welt construction. 


With SILHOUWELT . . . the most 
exacting details in heel heights and 
extreme narrow shanks are success- 


fully accomplished. 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Ratio of Mark-Up to Expense 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 





TABLE 5—GROSS MARGIN 
e eur vurw o 
© sve Ze 8 
5 wee e358 5 
Pn S } s 7 o¥ A] 
me 2h [oh KE 
e =a io eo 
Ss ££ gt & 6k 
Sa Bnd 2nd Sf 
dz gee is. Es 
= & &8 
2 geo s 4 
Of of8 of8 Sz 
BE WN occ ctecewien 29.7 33.5 26.1 31.8 
Volume : 
A. Under $35,000... 27.0 32.2 24.9 29.1 
B. $35,000 to $75,000 29.9 35.0 26.8 32.7 
C. Over $75,000..... 30.7 33.6 28.6 32. 
Population : 
X. Under 20,000.... 28.7 32.5 24.9 29.7 
Y. 20,000 to 50,000.. 28.1 31.8 25.5 $1.1 
Z. Over 50,000...... 34.6 36.2 29.7 33.9 
(Harvard Report, for 1923, Gross Margin, 


29.1%, which included discounts and freight. 
Ours omits these items.) 





With 33 per cent of total sales a com- 
mon figure for expenses, a gross margin 
of 29.7 per cent is obviously inadequate. 
The point is made that every dealer 
must get enough margin to cover ex- 
penses in his own store regardless of 
conditions in other storés. It is sug- 
gested that the original markup per- 
centage should exceed the expense per- 
centage by 10 points. Once a price is 
set on a shoe it can move in only one 
direction, downward. 





TABLE 7 
Stores Stores 
showing showing 
Common higher than lower than 
Figure average average 
All Stores, results, results, 
Pereent Percent Percent 
PareeR as secsees 17.5 15.9 18.4 
MS. oaphbidhesen 5.9 5.4 6.2 
Advertising ...... 3.1 2.7 3.3 
Miscellaneous .... 6.5 6.4 6.7 
Total expense..... 33.0 30.4 34.6 
Gross margin..... 29.7 32.3 26.8 
Operating profit. .—3.3 1.9 —7.8 
Decrease in sales.. 14.8 14.2 15.6 
Rate of stock turn 1.8 2.0 ix 


(Times per year) 





Table 7 is an attempt to show which 
has the greater influence on profit, high 
margin or low expense. It indicates 
that the stores with better than aver- 
age results had 2.6 per cent less than 
average expenses and were 2.6 per cent 
over on margin. Stores showing below 
average results were 1.6 per cent over 
on expense and 2.9 per cent under on 
margin. The table shows that the more 
profitable stores secured their expense 
advantage almost entirely in payroll, 
rent and advertising. It is suggested 
that payroll should range between 45 
and 55 per cent of gross margin, the 
nearer to 45 per cent the better. 

The table on rent makes some star- 
tling revelations. Independent shoe 
store rentals in 1919 were 2.3 per cent 
of sales. In 1923 they were 3.5 per 
cent; in 1930, 5.1 per cent, and 5.9 per 
cent in 1931. A Harvard report for 
chains showed typical rent in 1929 of 
8.2 per cent of their sales. 





TABLE 12—STOCK AND STOCK TURN 


The Typical Decrease in Dollar Inventories from 
1930 to 1931 


One-fourth One-fourth 
f th of the 


of the 
reports reports 
Common showed showed 
Figure morethan less than 
Percent Percent Percent 
are 13.9 18.8 8.6 
Volume: 
~y Under $35,000. 13.6 19.0 5.3 
B. $35,000 to $75,- 
ere * 4 19.4 10.5 
C. Over $75,000.. 13.5 18.1 4.2 
Population : 
X. Under 20,000.. 14.0 9.0 8.7 
Y. 20,000 to 50,000 15.1 22.5 11.8 
Z. Over 50,000... 11.2 17.1 4.2 





Table 12 shows the typical decrease 
in dollar inventories. The typical de- 
crease for all stores was 13.9 per cent. 
Sales decrease, as shown in Table 2, 
was 14.8 per cent, indicating a slight 
loss in the rate of stock turn. Pair rec- 
ords showed a decrease in number of 
pairs on hand of 4.6 per cent with a 
decrease in dollar stock for the same 
stores of 15.2 per cent. This indicates 
that the average price per pair in stock 
declined 11 per cent. 





TABLE 13 
Rate of Stock Turn Reported by the Various 
Groups 


One-fourth One-fourth 
of the of the 


reports reports 
Common showed showed 
Figure morethan less than 
Percent Percent Percent 
UG re 1.8 2.3 1.4 
Volume: 
& Under $35,000. 1.6 2.1 1.3 
5. = to $75,- 
Lae weees 1.8 2.2 1.4 
C. ous "375, 000... 2.2 2.6 1.8 
Population : 
X. Under 20,000. . 2.3 1.4 
Y. 20,000 to 50, 000 i 3 2.4 1.5 
Z. Over 50,000. 8 2.3 1.4 


rn, 1.9 times.) 


a 


1. 
(Harvard Report, 1923, Stock 





Rate of stock turn is given in Table 
13. Although retailers have given 
greater attention to the importance of 
a high rate of stock turn, the survey 
indicates several factors which militate 
against its realization namely, the 
stocking of many more sizes than years 
ago. the multiplication of patterns and 
heel heights, and the complication in 
price lines. 





TABLE 14—STOCK TURN 
One-fourth One-fourth 


of the of the 
reports reports 
Common showed showed 
Figure morethan less than 
Peremnt Percent Percent 
NN <5 5 and Vgh we-4h 1.4 1.9 1.0 
Women’s ......... 2.) 2.5 1.5 
Children’s ........ 1 1.7 1.2 
Miscellaneous 1.8 2.4 1.0 
Total, all reports. 1.8 2.3 1.4 





Stock turn by types ot wear is given 
in Table 14. As a suggested target to 


42 












aim at, the following rates are sug- 
gested: 





Smalltown, Large city, 
small volume large volime 


stores, stores 

Percent Percent 
BE caavcctcaccovests 1.8 2.3 
WOMON'S .ncccccrccesce 2.5 3.3 
CEE oc ccc cis niceve Ry 2.0 
Miscellaneous .......... 2.0 4.0 
WG. ik vevssicess 2.0 2.9 





The importance of stock records 
stressed, they being the retailer’s only 
means of telling what is selling and 
how fast. Concentration in a few price 
lines is offered as the solution of the 
problem, but it is pointed out that the 
small town shoe store has the problem 
of maintaining leadership in all lines, 
This complicates matters for the com- 
munity merchant. 


S 





TABLE 16—GRADES 


Common Figures for Expense and Gross Margin, 
Grouped According to the Best Selling Price 
-—Best Selling Price — 
All $5 and 
Stores Under $5 and $6 Over $6 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 


Total exp’se.. 33.0 27.9 33.1 35.4 
Gross margin.. 29.7 26.9 28.1 31.9 
Operating loss. 3.3 1.0 5.0 3.5 
Perc’tage of all 

stores in each 

group ...... 100 25 35 40 





Table 16 shows the common figures 
according to best selling price. This 
table illustrates the fact that it costs 
more to sell expensive shoes than the 
lower-priced ones. The range of ex- 
pense is wide, from 27.9 per cent in the 
low price group, to 35.4 per cent for 
the stores whose best sellers were over 
$6. The fact that the best selling 
prices for 35 per cent of the stores re- 
porting were $5 and $6 is significant. 


Show Men Lots of Shoes 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26] 


general spending habits. A good way 
to start this “selected” mailing list is by 
consulting the roster of the social or- 
ganizations. This will give a general 
idea who the leading people of the com- 
munity are. High school and primary 
school records will provide additional 
names of special value to the family 
store. If a market for low-priced mer- 
chandise is desired, factory lists will 
give a fairly complete picture of the 
laboring class. Still another sourve of 
information, church membership rec- 
ords. 

All these names should be combined 
in two or three lists, representing »ros- 
pects of different types. A study of 
neighborhoods should aid in this ciassi- 
fication. 
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“STOP and SHOP” 


Say These Eye-Catching Display Forms 


MAkt passing glances turn into stares. 
Make stares turn people into your store. 
Make the people who come into your store 
buyers! How? By using Flex-to-Fit Fairy Lasts. 


put new sparkle into displays. Don’t take our 
word for it. Try for yourself. 


Your manufacturer will gladly form your 
sample shoes with Flex-to-Fit Fairy Lasts on 
request. Or if you prefer, you can order direct 
from us, just write for our booklet of FACTS. 
Get acquainted with Fairy Forms—they make 
stoppers into shoppers. 


Flex-to-Fit Fairy Lasts hold the original style 
built into your display shoes. They freshen up 
windows and add to their sales appeal. They 


SHOE FORM CO., INC. AUBURN, NEW YORK 


Licensed Manufacturing Branches 
United Last Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. se 


Northampton Paris Frankfort Melbourne 


England France Germany Australia Flex-to-Fit con- 


tracts for easy in- 
Note how neatly the Flex-to-Fit Fairy sertion. In the shoe 
Last forms the vamp, supports the 


Strap and narrows the quarters. 


it expands, forming 
it perfectly. 





Here is the Simplest, Easiest 
Way to Learn All About 
SHOES and LEATHER 


Make your spare time profitable. Learn 
quickly and easily all about shoes and 
leather. Know how shoes are made— 
their cut—the leathers used. Build up 
your appreciation of shoes as merchan- 
longer sells merchandise. dise—of shoes in relation to the cus 


The successful salesman tomer. All this information is given 
today sells the goods. To you in 


sell them, he must know 
The Shoe and Leather Lexicon 


Glib conversation no 


his goods thoroughly. 
THE SHOE and LEATH. 
ER LEXICON will give 
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you a full knowledge of 
shoes. Get a copy and 
increase your selling 
ability and your salary. 


This wonderful little book that just fits 
your pocket has 83 pages of just the © 
information you need every day. It will 
extend your knowledge and increase your 
pay. Just printed in the Sixth Revised 
Edition. The price is only fifty cents 
cash with order. (Money order, currency 
or stamps accepted.) 





















































































Olympics to Provide Inspiration 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19] 


the order in each box and leave the 
boxes sitting around on the floor and on 
benches. That was the best I could do, 
for we were not prepared for such an 
onslaught. The next morning three 
girls would wrap the parcels and a boy 
wheel the shipments to the post office. 

“Presently we put in a new order for 
thirty thousand pairs, and our top-notch 
order was for ninety thousand pairs. 
To satisfy demands of local trade we 
were constantly sending in special or- 
ders in addition to these bulk orders. 

“About the only other advertising we 
did was in the form of stickers on the 
exterior of postal shipments, a conspic- 
uous page in our regular catalog and 
illustrations on our stationery. 

“T believe the State of Texas led in 
purchases, and the colored people were 
among the first to buy the sandals in 
large numbers. Other States, however, 
were close seconds. 

“The Burns Universal Sandal went 
over big because it filled a long-felt 
need. Prior to this there really had 
been no sandals to speak of save those 
made for children, usually of heavy 
leather and not intended for dress pur- 
poses. The Universal Sandal offered 
dress possibilities and comfort at the 
same time. It was in keeping with the 
ideas of greater freedom in dress com- 
ing into vogue at that time. It was an 
article fitting in with the New America. 








Three Fall Shoe Trends 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


have gone by the board in the last few 
years. Other retail and wholesale lines 
play safe on the perforation question. 
They have used smaller and smaller 
holes, down to pinprick size. And they 
have leather lined these perforated 
shoes for still more protection. 


How About Leather Heels? 


In the lower heel heights, all-leather 
heels are staple. Conservative low- 
heeled shoes for women and younger 
girls’ models indorse, and keep on in- 
dorsing, this practical style. But when 
you get over a 12/8 heel, into your 
spectator and town tailored group, then 
it’s another matter. 

Stores with a discriminating clientele, 
a clientele that understands what one 
store manager calls “character in 
shoes,” are the stores that sell high 
all-leather heels for just such occasions 
as football games. 

But shoes with character aren’t so 
different from people with character! 
Everybody admires them, but not every- 
body loves them! It’s the easy-come, 
easy-go people that are the most pop- 
ular. It’s the easily sold, obviously at- 
tractive shoes that pile up sales figures! 

For the average store, with the aver- 
age customer, it’s not so easy to sell 








DESIGN 





Tivontor 
Ames P. BuRMS 


The 
Universal "Yfag lls 
Sandal 7) ‘Ss. 


“T have been hoping that a new article 
might come out of the Olympics at Los 
Angeles that would fill a long-felt need. 
but as I am now dealing wholly in the- 
atrical and dancing shoes I am out of 
touch with general demands and gen- 
eral possibilities. The enterprising shoe 
store manager, however, should keep 
his ear always to the ground, and when 
he does have an idea he should strike 
while the iron is hot.” 


I 








the correctness of this heel type. 
Harder this year than ever, probably, 
when people are looking for all-pur- 
pose, around-the-clock shoes to go with 
outdoor costumes and to do for general 
wear as well. Many of the shoes that 
go to the 1932 games will be doing 
good service after the last touch-down 
of the season has been cheered and for- 
gotten! 


My Life of Style 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39] 


can get a fairly good idea of the fa- 
vorite color he is using to dominate 
the shoe styles he is working on by the 
color he is showing preference to in 
his personal attire. 

In horseback riding his favorite 
sport, or golf, he again shows the at- 
tention to detail that makes for pro- 
ficiency. “Tell me how well you ride, 
or play, and I’ll tell you how ably you 
manage your business,” he says. 

“It is an animated sport requiring 
constant practice and skill if your ob- 
ject is proficiency. The zest of danger 
whets the appetite, for a bad spill is a 
challenge in your maneuvering and 
horsemanship accomplishments—and so 
in business exacting attention to detail 
begets skill and proficiency.” 


44 








Personalized Advertising Pays 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36] 


“Right at the present moment? more 
than at any other, the problem of com- 
pensating the sales force satisfactorily 
is in most cases a real problem, espe- 
cially in cities of our size. Our solu- 
tion, which has worked out well with 
us, is to place the clerks on a salary 
basis, plus a small commission. In 
that way we find they give a customer 
every courtesy and consideration, yet 
they are anxious to wait on as many as 
possible in order to make more money 
for themselves. 

“These salaries are augmented by 
P.M.s to a certain extent. All odds and 
ends are grouped into one section and 
P.M.ed. That is a mighty good way to 
close out the broken lots. 

“Children are much the same every- 
where. Treat them right and they are 
friends. One of the nicest ways of 
breaking down the usual childish re- 
serve and getting on immediate friend- 
ly terms is by presenting each child 
that enters the store with some little 
gift. This not only makes a hit with the 
youngster, but pleases the parent. This 
has been one of the many ways that has 
helped us to build up a fine children’s 
business. It has also created considera- 
ble good-will for the store as a whole. 

“You ask what we do on advertis- 
ing? Broadly, we try to hit it from 
every angle. Newspapers, of course, 
come in for first consideration. That is 
our main line of attack. A complete 
mailing list, which includes active cus- 
tomers as well as live prospects, is in 
constant use. Something goes out in 
the mails at least once a month, and we 
try to make it well worth while for any- 
one to read. 

“Every package that goes out of our 
store contams some advertising matter. 
Every customer gets a ‘Thank You’ let- 
ter. This message also advises them of 
our free shining service and of the 
other facilities of our store which are 
at their command without cost. 

“In cities of our size, a store can do 
many bits of personal advertising, or 
rather, I should say, may write per- 
sonal individual letters. Our newspa- 
pers contain many items of daily life 
happenings among our customers, so 
are a wonderful source of inspiration 
for letters. By that I mean through a 
close reading of the pavers, we are able 
to get leads on all the new arrivals in 
town, to learn of the engagements, wed- 
dings, births and promotions. Knowing 
everyone personally, it is even possible 
to send letters of sympathy to the be- 
reaved. These letters are very carefully 
worded, each one being specially writ- 
ten. 

“Even the telephone is used in calling 
customers to inform them of new shoe 
arrivals which would interest them. 
Often the phoning of the information 
that a certain sized shoe which a cus- 
tomer has regularly worn is now to be 
had a specially reduced price, wil! re- 
sult not only in a sale, but a pleased 
customer. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1932 








EVERY WEEK 





> HOW’S BUSINESS 4 
Sell More Shoes Abroad 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Lack of con- 
sistent sales effort has been one of the 
principal handicaps faced in export 
trade in boots and shoes, in the opinion 
of A. B. Butman, chief of the shoe 
division of the Commerce Department. 

Despite tariff barriers and severe 
competition, American manufacturers 
still have an opportunity to entrench 
themselves in certain foreign markets, 
Butman declares, in a survey reviewing 
the progress of the American industry. 
This is especially true in Latin Amer- 
ica, he remarks, where all that is neces- 
sary is “vigorous, aggressive sales 
effort.” 

Butman warns that American export- 
ers in this foreign field must remember 
that competition is mainly with foreign- 
ers and that domestic shippers must 
exercise patience and study the trade 
practices of foreign competitors to meet 
competition effectively. 

American exporters last year despite 
world-wide trade conditions disposed of 
$2,321,000 worth of shoes in Cuba, 
Canada, the United Kingdom and Mex- 
ico, Butman points out in support of his 
contention that consistent sales methods 
can be used to increase American ex- 
ports. 


Portage Factory Resumes 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—Shoe manufac- 
turers here and in the State are report- 
ing fall orders as satisfactory, with 
buying holding up well the first part of 
the year. At Portage 300 workers re- 
turned to factory duties at the Great 
Western Shoe Co. plant following a lay- 
off of several weeks. 

Although the reopening does not 
mean a full production schedule, it does 
provide a six-hour day. It is expected 
that the usual nine-hour full day will 
be resumed after Aug. 1. The plant is 
one of the many belonging to the 
Weyenberg interests. 
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J. & K. Plant Busy 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO—The former plant 
of the Lape & Adler Co., now the 
Julian & Kokenge Co., is now going 
along at full speed, producing both the 
Julian & Kokenge and the Lape & Ad- 
ler lines. The addition to the Colum- 
bus plant which resulted in the aban- 
donment of the Cincinnati plant is now 
fully equipped with machinery moved 
from Cincinnati. The schedule of pro- 
duction will be gradually increased, it 
is announced. 


Canadian Production Gain 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Production of 
leather footwear in Canada during 
May amounted to 1,656,088 pairs, an 
increase of 132,596 pairs over April 
figures, but 84,704 pairs under the out- 
put of May, 1931, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

During -the first five months of 1932 
Canadian production totaled 7,570,393 
pairs, an average of 1,514,079 pairs a 
month, compared to 7,402,528 pairs, or 
an average of 1,480,506 pairs a month 
in the first five months of 1931. 

Of the total May production in 
Canada, 49 per cent was for women, 
25 per cent for men and 26 per cent 
for boys and youths, misses and chil- 
dren, babies and infants. 

The department’s figures were ob- 
tained from 178 of the 184 Canadian 
factories. 








Steady Improvement Ahead 


Philadelphia—General better feeling of 
business men of all lines is deflected in a 
distinctly optimistic spirit in the shoe 
trade, in the opinion of A. H. Geuting, pres- 
ident of the Geuting Company. 

“There seems to be a growing belief that 
the bottom has been reached and that busi- 
ness is due for a steady improvement. 
Prices on leather and labor are at a mini- 
mum and all stocks on hand are low. While 
it is too early to predict a general boom in 
business, there is noticeable a genuine feel- 
ing of optimism.” 








Signs of Progress 


MILWAUKEE—Business has been so 
good at the Nunn, Bush and Weldon 
Shoe Co. here, makers of the higher 
grades of footwear, that a full time 
production schedule with 730 workers 
on the payroll was begun on Aug. 1. 
Going back to a full week of five and 
one-half days, according to H. L. Nunn, 
president, compares with a schedule of 
five days a week in the past few months, 
with only 630 employed. Before that 
the weekly schedule was three days. 

A sharp reduction in prices was in- 
stituted about a month ago and since 
then a strong and steady weekly im- 
provement in sales has been noted. 

H. L. Nunn has the reputation of 
being one of the most liberal minded of 
employers and while some other firms 
in his line, both here and in other 
states, have cut wages 20 and 30 per 
cent, Nunn, Bush and Weldon have 
held out against this practice. When 
reductions finally had to be made, they 
were very small in comparison to the 
general run of wage slashes. The firm 
has a standing committee of workers 
before which complaints are laid and 
the plant has always been pointed out 
as being free from labor troubles. 

“The outlook for continuing the 
higher rate of operations as begun 
Aug. 1, for a lengthy period is good,” 
Mr. Nunn states. 


Rochester Production Up 


ROcHESTER, N. Y.—Predictions of 
manufacturers that the trade is looking 
up were affirmed this week when cut- 
ting rooms increased activity through- 
out Western New York, and some fac- 
tories, led by Dunn and McCarthy in 
Auburn, resumed operations § after 
brief periods of inactivity. 

New orders came in at a faster rate 
this week, with oxfords and strap crea- 
tions in black, brown and dark shades 
commanding new attention from retail- 
ers. Whites, which went well in the 
middle of the summer, were reported to 
have dropped off considerably. 





NtLINOIS COLLEGE 


OF CHIROPODY AND FOOT cel 


2 Save “wape 


. casa A 


jmeet| Students in Famous 
Foot Clinics of 
tT Tes Over 
35,000 foot cases are 
treated annually. 
Chiropody offers an attractive pro- 


fession in this uncrowded branch of medical science. 

Illinois College of Chiropody and j rae suenery is 
entering on its twenty- first year as the leading educa- 
tional institution in this specialized field. Two and 
three year courses leading to degree: Doctor of Surgical 
Chiropody. Three buildings, wide recognition, scien- 
tific equipment, excellent faculty of chiropodists, 
physicians, surgeons, chemists and orthopedists. 35,000 
foot cases treated annually i in foot clinics operated j in 
connection with the school. 

High school Education or the State Department of 


HERE is one thing that Education equivalent required for entrance. Bulletin 
upon request. Dept. RA6. 


manufacturers or retail-| ilinois College of Chiropody and Foot Surgery 
ers of slippers know they | —1327 Nerth Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 


can depend on—and that 
is the uniform quality of 


ZAPON 


FOR SLIPPER UPPERS 








feature 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
Rates Starting at $2.50 
and the 
Finest Food in their Respective Cities 


wv 
In CLEVELAND its 


THE HOLLENDEN 


ELMER HOGREN, Manager 5 
1050 ROOMS = 1050 BATHS cient! 


4-Station Radio Speaker in Every Room a 
e 


seek 


In COLUMBUS its _ 


THE NEIL HOUSE he 


TOM A. SABREY, Manager eb 
655 ROOMS ° 655 BATHS as Db 


In AKRON its 
Plant 


THE MAYFLOWER * 


C. J. FITZPATRICK, Manager persor 

450 ROOMS . 450 BATHS the L 
4-Station Radio Speaker in Every Room corded 

All DeWitt Operated Hotels are in the Heart the pa 


of their Respective Cities ui used |] 
night 1 
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Add to this such things as 
durability, new colors, 
modish patterns, superior 
texture; and you have a 
product unexcelled as a 
continual and popularseller. 


TTT TTT) AS LUT CCT 


Send for samples 


THE ZAPON COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Atlas Powder Company 


Stamford <i> Connecticut 
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Advance in Hide Prices 


BosTON—Hide prices have moved for- 
ward about 1% cents a pound, repre- 
senting a gain of approximately 33 1-3 
per cent from the extreme low levels of 
late June. Calfskins have likewise ad- 
vanced some 20 per cent for light skins 
and 15 per cent for heavier selections. 

Frequently there is a seasonal rise in 
hides in June or July as shoe manufac- 
turers start the Fall run, but this year 
it is helped along by strengthening in 
other commodity prices from an abnor- 
mally depressed level. Substantial 
sales of hides were made last week by 
packers, the quantity being placed at 
about 100,000, and the week previous 
was nearly as large. Prices of light 
native cows moved up from 3% cents a 
pound to 5 cents. The two months’ ac- 
cumulation of hides on the Pacific Coast 
was cleaned up. Possibility of a fur- 
ther advance in hides to 5% or 6 cents 
is being talked in some quarters. 

Hide prices in June virtually dupli- 
cated the record low levels of the de- 
pression of the 90’s, when light native 
cow hides sold down to 3% cents a 
pound. Late last month the same price 
was reached, but present-day hides are 
of superior quality as compared with 
that of 30 or 35 years ago, and besides 
that a trimming charge is now absorbed 
by the packers, whereas formerly it was 
added to the price. 


Leather Agreement Limits Trade 


OTTAWA—A tentative agreement al- 
ready effected between tanning indus- 
tries of Canada and Great Britain vir- 
tually provide for splitting the Cana- 
dian market between them. Contingent 
on general trade aspects of the confer- 
ence, and not binding unless Canada 
obtains satisfactory advantages in the 
British market, the agreement may cut 
deeply into United States exports, since 
finished leather form the bulk of Can- 
ada’s shoe supply imports. 

It is proposed that the part of the 
Canadian market which the Canadian 
industry is not equipped to supply 
should go to Britain through lowering 
Canada’s preference tariffs or, in some 
cases, wiping them out. On goods in 
which the Canadian industry is effi- 
ciently equipped to supply existing 
tariffs against Britain would be re- 
tained and the Britishers would not 
seek to compete. As in the case of 
steel products, most of Canada’s leather 
importations are from the United 
States although a substantial volume 
has been coming from France. 


Plant Running Overtime 


Locan, OH10—The highest number of 
Persons ever employed at the plant of 
the Logan Shoe Co. here is now re- 
corded, with 258 men and women on 
the payroll. An extra shift has been 
used between 5 and 10 o’clock each 
pa to take care of the increased or- 
ers. 
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| Exceptional White Business 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The sale of 
white footwear in every type and style 
in daytime, semi-dress and evening 
wear is still going strong. The last 
few weeks of torrid weather has ma- 
terially increased the demand for white 
footwear in both men’s and women’s. 
Stocks of white shoes are almost de- 
pleted in some stores. 

Semi-annual clearance sales are be- 
ing held in most of these stores, and, 
according to dealers and department 
heads, these sales are proving success- 
ful in moving out short lines. 

A great many of the shoe merchants 
are looking forward to a good fall on 
black and brown and are backing up 
ther predictions on the fact that so 
many white shoes being sold this sum- 
mer and as this type of footwear can 
only be worn up until the middle of 
September. 


Increase Production 
Quality Shoes 


CoLumBus, OH1I0—Lape & Adler Co. 
is seeking 60 additional experienced 
shoe workers, particularly for the fit- 
ting room, and has already increased its 
working force to a point beyond that of 
a year ago. 

The company now employs 850 work- 
ers, compared with 650 a year ago. This 
represents also an increase of 250 since 
June, when the new plant addition of 
50,000 square feet was placed in opera- 
tion. 

The new addition was constructed to 
accommodate the operations of the 
Julian-Kokenge Co. plant, moved here 
from Cincinnati. Capacity production 
has been raised from 2500 pairs to 3500 
pairs with the addition of the new wing. 

It is expected that capacity produc- 
tion for the Fall trade will be reached 
in August, officials foreseeing steady 
output until Nov. 1 or later. 


Whites Clearing Rapidly 


DEs Moines, Ia.—Addition of a new 
line, women’s novelty shoes, has gone 
far to keep up the figures for the Enna 
Jettick shoe store here, according to 
J. E. Williamson, manager. The nov- 
elty shoes have a price range below 
that of their standard line and appeal 
to a different class of trade. 

White shoes are clearing rapidly in 
the experience of the local stores. 
While most stores were stocked heavily 
on white, the shoe men apparently did 
not overestimate the demand and few 
are having any left on hand, in the 
opinion of H. H. Morgan, of the Walk- 
Over Boot Shop. 

July has been a slump month in the 
experience of many, but prospects are 
favorable for an early fall demand, and 
August displays are to feature suedes, 
as an opener to the fall business. 
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D!FFERENT 
SIZES 
AA-D 


IN STOCK—Always 


Style 312—Camel Elk, all eyelets. 
Style 318—Coffee Elk, hooks and 
eyelets. 


4% to 0, AAA...........+- Ga 
2% to 9, A-B-C-D.......... 3.8 


Do not make size 8%. 


The only exclusive Goodyear Welt organi- 
zation in the St. Lowis district 


AURORA MISSOURI 
8T. LOUIS SALES OFFICE: JEFFERSON HOTEL 









WHERE TO BUY 


Shoe Forms 





I Farry Jorms| 
FOR SHOES AND HOSIERY 


made from white, 
transparent or colored 


FAIR YLITE 
Shoe Form Co. Ine., Auburn, N.Y. 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Men’s Shoes 











and MILLER COOK SHOES 


A. E. NETTLETON CO. 
H. W. COOK, President 








Stacy Adams Co. 
Manufacturers of 
MEN’S FINE 


SHOES 
Brockton, Mass. 


























"HIGHEST CRADE ONLY” 


EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS. U.S.A. 
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Men’s Fine Shoes 
OLD COLONY SHOE CO 
Brockton, 
MASS. 
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~.On the Selling End... 


News of the Travelers and Sales Activities 





Perryman Rejoins Johansen 


W. T. “Red” Perryman, who has re- 
joined the Johansen Brothers Shoe 
Company sales staff as the Atlantic 
Seaboard States representative, has a 
formula all of his own for selling shoes. 

“First, know your shoes as a retailer 
and then sell to retailers intelligently, 
appreciating their problems,” is the for- 
mula this well-known Southern shoe 
man follows. 





W. T. PERRYMAN 


“Red,” as he is known to the shoe 
trade, has been a retail shoe merchant 
and a manufacturer’s shoe salesman for 
twelve years. As a retailer he buys 
shoes, supervises and manages a south- 
ern shoe store and also handles his own 
advertising. At the same time, how- 
ever, he sells shoes to shoe merchants 
and does an excellent job at both ends. 

He will show Johansen and Jobo lines 
in the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Delaware, West Virginia and North 
Carolina. He was formerly connected 
with the Johansen organization, of St. 
Louis, for a number of years. 





Opens Frisco Office 


SAN FRANcisco-—The Weyenberg 
Shoe Manufacturing Co. has opened 
San Francisco offices at Room 239, Pa- 
cific Building, with J. F. Brady as the 
representative. Brady’s territory is 
the San Francisco Bay district. Ed- 
ward L. Patton is the firm’s represen- 
tative now in the territory from Sacra- 
mento, Cal., north to Roseburg, Ore. 
Central and southern California is cov- 
ered from the Los Angeles offices, lo- 
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cated at 945 South Los Angeles Street. 
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Connolly Men Out 


The sales representatives of the 
Connolly Shoe Co., Stillwater, Minn. 
are now on their territories with their 
new Fall samples of kangaroo and kid 
shoes. The men and their districts 
are, David Stein, Greater New York 
and vicinity; Arthur D. Gray, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee; H. T. Compton, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louis- 
iana; Ralph W. Gibbons, Pennsylvania; 
O. R. (Dick) Blechinger, Iowa, Missou- 
ri, Kansas, Eastern Colorado and 
Nebraska; Albert Jackson, the Dakotas, 
nothern sections of Wisconsin and 
Michigan; J. H. Newell, Pacific Coast; 
T. I. (Tom) Connolly, Eastern parts 
of Washington and Oregon, together 
with Montana, Idaho and Utah. 





Lippincott Sails 


Paul S. Lippincott, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer of the Philadelphia Shve 
Travelers’ Association, left New York 
City on the S. S. “Laconia” of the 
Cunard Line for Liverpool on Aug. 5. 
He intends to visit the principal cities 
of Europe—London, Paris, Berlin and 
probably Rome—and will be gone un- 
til Sept. 1. 

This trip is principally for pleasure, 
but it is Mr. Lippincott’s intent to look 
over the business situation, particu- 
larly as pertains the shoe and leather 
industry. 





Dickerson Makes Trip 


CoLumBus, OHI0O—Walker T. Dicker- 
son, head of the Walker T. Dickerson 
Shoe Co., manufacturers of women’s 
shoes, has returned from a month’s 
trip throughout the West, in which he 
corralled a large number of orders for 
fall shipment. 

He went as far west as Denver and 
also visited Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Minneapolis and other 
points. Mr. Dickerson believes that the 
shoe manufacturing industry is on its 
way to a marked improvement, as there 
is a-much better feeling in retail 
circles. 

The Dickerson plant is now on 4 
schedule of 1000 pairs daily, an in- 
crease of 25 per cent from its former 
schedule. 





Changes in Service Work 


PorRTSMOUTH, OHIO—J. D. Vines has 
succeeded C. T. Anderson, who has been 
in charge of the local office of the 
United Shoe Machinery Co. for 18 
years. Anderson has been transferred 
to the Cincinnati office of the company 
and will travel out of Cincinnati, de- 
voting most of his time to the cement 








department. 
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» TRADE DOINGS < 








Rubber Footwear Conference 


on Coast 


SEATTLE—A four days’ conference at 
Seattle resulted in new sales promo- 
tion and advertising plans for rubber 
footwear of the United States Rubber 
Company, over the entire Pacific North- 
west trading area, where a number of 
important links in the 80,000 national 
outlets of the company, for all its prod- 
ucts, are located. 

Many sales representatives of the 
company from Seattle, Spokane, Port- 
land, Butte, and points in Idaho and 
Alaska attended the sessions, which 
were under the direction of E. H. 
White, general sales manager, who re- 
newed acquaintances here, since he is a 
native of the Coast, was branch man- 
ager at Spokane from 1920 to 1925, 
and Pacific division manager from then 
to 1930, when he was promoted to the 
post of general manager with head- 
quarters in New York City. 

A display of the new Fall and Win- 
ter rubber footwear was exhibited at 
Seattle, in which were included new 
sports wear and new style trends for 
the coming months. The cork-crepe 
soled featherweight fabric shoe of the 
company, brought out in June, made a 
big hit with the public. 

Other officials participating in the 
conference were C. J. Noonan, Pacific 
division manager; Walter Whiteman, 
assistant sales manager, and J. A. 
Brogan, Northwest division manager. 
They are convinced from contacts with 
thousands of retailers that the Fall 
will witness a revival of business, with 
both sales and quality going up. 





Fife Represents 
Colonial Tanning 


New YorK—The Colonial Tanning 
Company announces that they have 
discontinued their New York office, and 
have appointed Irving J. Fife, 25 
Spruce Street, New York City, as their 
exclusive agent in the New York ter- 
ritory. Mr. Fife has had a great many 
years experience selling leather in this 
territory, has a very attractive store 
at the above address, and is, at present, 
also agent for the entire production of 
the Allied Kid Company in this terri- 
tory. He has also had long experience 
in the merchandising of patent leather 
to this trade. 


Correction 


In the July 2 issue a news item stated 
that Kay’s Boot Shop, 7404 Mack ave- 
nue, Detroit had been taken over by 
Dellis Harwith. We are informed by 
David Kay, proprietor, that this is in- 
correct, in that Dellis Harwith’s con- 
nection with the store is that of mana- 
ger. Our apologies. 
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Novel Men’s Slipper 


NEw YoRK—A brand new idea in 
men’s slippers is being shown by a 
well known high grade turn slipper 
manufacturer. The novelty is in the 
patented vamp, which is cut out in 
effect with strips of contrasting leather 
underlaying and overlaying. Many in- 
teresting color combinations have been 
worked out which harmonize with all 
the new bathrobe colors. 





Colorful Slipper 


Burgundy and white, together with 
Havana brown and light tan, are the 
combinations that are selling freest, 
but there are practically unlimited 
shades which may be satisfactorily 
combined. The vamps on this pat- 
ented slipper are perfectly smooth on 
the inside. Men who have worn this 
slipper attest to its comfort possibili- 
ties. It is novelty of the first water. 





Change of Name 


BostonN—The Boston Blacking Co. 
has changed its name to the Boston 
Blacking & Chemical Co. Its main fac- 
tories are in Cambridge and Middle- 
ton, Mass., and it has agencies and rep- 
resentatives near and far.—It started, 
in 1888, to make blackings for shoes. 
As time went on, it added chemical sup- 
plies, for the shoe and other trades, 
and now its products are of great 
variety, and of numerous uses. For 
instance, it makes polishes for auto- 
mobiles as well as for shoes. 





Selling Sample Shoes 


St. Louvis—M. K. Weil Co., 1427 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis, is now 
selling samples at wholesale, mostly 
from St. Louis branded lines. 





Cameron Store Looted 


CAMERON, Wis.—The Adis Javener 
Shoe Store was looted of 100 worth of 
stock when burglars broke into the 
place during a stormy night and suc- 
cessfully made a get-away. 





Plan Fall Opening 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Shoe men are mak- 
ing preparations for the annual fall 
opening to be held here August 25, 26 
and 27, and in which all Portland mer- 
chants cooperate. Elaborate window 
decorations carrying out the symphony 
of fall colors and styles are planned 
because thousands of people attending 
the opening on Thursday night at 8 
p.m., will plan their fall wardrobes 
from the shoes and clothes they see at 
this time. 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Spats 


6 he 


r —E—rti ‘( ‘ itt 
BOND STREET 
S Spats 


America’s best known 
and most demanded line. 
Styled in England — 
made in a full range of 
sizes and correct colors. 
Backed by timely in- 
tensive and consistent 
advertising in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 
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Strong merchandising 

Immediate delivery from 

Write today for samples to 

THE WILLIAMS MFG. COMPANY, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, U. S. A. 


helps—attractive packages. 


stock. 





WHERE TO BUY 


Women’s Shoes 














CUSHION SHOES 


FOR WOMEN 
THE JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Both lines carried in stock. 


FOR MEN 
J. P. SMITH SHOE CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Riding Boots 
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| RIDING BOOTS 
IN-STOCK : 
For Men, Women and 

1 Children—also 
Jodhpurs and Field 
Boots. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Sport Footwear 
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G.H.BASS Z CO. 





SPORT SHOE 
wa o—- rubber sneak- 
in resele. Write 
tor catalog of Atheo 
paAthletic Shoes. 
Athletic Shoe Co. 
914 N. Marshfield Av. 
DP Chicago, til. 





WHERE TO BUY 


Men’s and Women’s 
Slippers 


W. S. CHASE & SONS, INC. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 


Genuine Handturned 
Leather-lined kid Mule 
Patent-Red - Blue-Tan. 


cvese $1.20 

Kid Slippers” Price 
pe ce 

$1.60 


Im Stock 








> QUALITY TURN 
a) D’ORSAYS 


All Colers A & C 
to Retall - $2.00 
Write for catalogue 

FREEMAN-THOMPSON 


o. tone oe MPANY ° 
Mieacceta 











Radio-Tyme House Slippers 


Genuine Hand Turned 
In-Stock to Retall 
$3 te $5 


Ne. 1415—Tan 
Kid Everett 
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Mullen Shoe Co. Registers Name 


PirtspurcH, Pa—M. J. Mullen, 
trading as the Mullen Shoe Company, 
in the Empire Building, registered 
under the Fictitious Names Act with 
the Prothonotary of Allegheny County. 





Sandal Season Slackens 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Atlanta dealers in 
women’s shoes report that whites are 
leading sales for the present. Second 
in demand are white-and-tan and 
white-and-black sports shoes. The de- 
mand for sandals, which was excellent 
during the Spring and early Summer, 
has quite definitely slackened off, 
though sales came up to every expecta- 
tion, while local shoe men are antici- 
pating a demand for more conservative 
patterns for early Fall wear and are 
buying accordingly. 


Rose-Marie Shop Opens 


New HAVEN, CONN.—Rose-Marie 
Shoes, Inc., has been formed here to 
operate a retail shoe business at 855 
Chapel Street, former location of Mar- 
tin’s Shoe Store. Authorized capital is 
$50,000, of which $7,500 is paid in. H. 
H. Goldman is president; Herman 
Cohen, treasurer, and Esther Cohen, 
secretary. 


Birds Sing in Factory Store 


LYNN, MAss.—Melanson Shoe Co. has 
opened a retail store on the first floor 
of its factory in Lynn, and the store 
decorator, to get rid of the factory at- 
mosphere, has set show windows into 
the front of the building and decorated 
them; also has artistically trimmed the 
walls and the shelves, and, furthermore, 
has added real plants and flowers, and 
real birds that sing. 


New Edison Store 


CINCINNATI—Edison Brothers, In- 
corporated, St. Louis, operating a sys- 
tem of 60 stores dealing exclusively 
with women’s footwear, will open a new 
store in Cincinnati at 22 East Fifth 
street. The location has a frontage of 
24 feet and a depth of 100 feet. Offi- 
cials of the Edison Brothers, Incorpor- 
ated Stores, who completed the plans 
for the new store, recently announced 
that when the building is remodeled 
they will have one of the most beautiful 
shoe stores in the United States. They 
will spend $20,000 in remodeling the 
present building. 

The store will open September 1. The 
Baker Shoe Store, at 525 Race street, is 
a unit of Edison Brothers, Incorporated, 


and will continue to operate as usual. 


Modernizes and Enlarges Store 
Sa.ispurY, N, C.—The Family Shoe 


Store is to have its opening in a new 
home Aug. 10. This store, according to 
the manager, Phil S. Levenson, is to be 
the prettiest shoe store in the state. 
Many new ideas are incorporated in the 
arrangement, for it is to be a depart- 
ment shoe store, with full lines of foot- 
wear for men, women and children. The 
children will have a special section and 
there will also be a complete foot com- 
fort department, 
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New Portland Stores 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Nudelman’s_ Re. 
liable Shoe Store No. 2 has been opened 
at 281 Washington street, by S. Nudel- 
man, pioneer shoe merchant here. Mir, 
Nudelman’s main store is at 41 Third 
street. . 

Manuel Nudelman, his son, is manag- 
ing the new store. The price range is 
from $3 to $5. 

Butler’s Shoe store will be opened at 
304 Pacific building the middle of 
August, according to announcement of 
George Butler, proprietor. Mr. Butler 
has been operating the shoe department 
at Welsh’s Men’s Wear shop in the 
Weatherly building, but his new shop 
will place him in the West side business 
district. 

Two prices, $3.50 and $5 will be fea- 
tured, and Fortune and Friendly Five 
shoes are being stocked. 


Lead Opens in Seattle 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Lead’s Shoe Stoves 
will open a new unit in Seattle. Fx- 
tensive improvements have been made 
in the corner location at Third and Pike 
Streets. 


Rich Moves 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Rich Shoe Com- 
pany, one of the more prominent shoe 
stores here, moved recently to a new 
home at 1922 Third Avenue, North. 
The company was formerly located at 


1917 Second Avenue, North. 


“Shoe Market” Opens 


SPOKANE, WASH. —J. G. Ingraham, 
formerly manager of the Hill Shoe 
Store here, has opened a new store at 
First and Howard streets. 


New Nisley Branches 


CoLumsBus, OH10—The Nisley Shoe 
Co., a subsidiary of the G. Edwin Smith 
Shoe Co., operating factories in Colum- 
bus and Newark, Ohio, will open three 
additional retail units the latter part 
of August. They are located at %50 
Adler street, Portland, Oregon; 406 
Pine street, Seattle, Wash., and 609 
Broadway, Los Angeles. V. 5S. Brown 
will be manager of the Portland store; 
David Davies, manager of the Seattle 
store, and C. M. Corwin, who now man- 
ages the present Los Angeles store, will 
look after both units. The addition of 
the three stores will bring the number 


of retail outlets up to 60. 


Kessler Opens Store 
BALTIMORE, MD.—Harry Kessler, ‘0r- 
merly of the Kessler-Levin Shoe \ifg. 


Co., has opened a shoe store at 1515 


Pennsylvania Avenue under the name 
of Harry’s Shoe Store. 


ee 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Ballet Slippers 





BLACK KID BALLET 
SLIPPERS 


Soft and Hard Toe 
Ladies’ 2% to 8 
Misses’ 11% to 2 
( ated ve eit 1.2 
ar ‘oe $1.00 per pair Higher 
ROTH SHOE Co. . 
50 N. 4th St., Philadelphia 














Cornell and Unity Merges 


New YoRK—The Cornell and Unity 
Shoe Cos., which merged in January, 
1932 now have a very efficient organi- 
zation known as Cornell-Unity, Inc., at 
674 Broadway. Mr. G. B. Rosenfield is 
in charge at the factory, and Mr. David 
Levine has charge of sales. The fac- 
tory has been working steadily and or- 
ders for fall are reported as coming in 
strong. 

Mr. Levine has just returned from a 
short trip and finds that merchants are 
showing a fresh interest in quality foot- 
wear for the coming season. 


Opens New Store 


TOLEDO, OHI0O—H. M. & R. Shoe Co. 
opened its new shoe store at 331 Huron 
Street Saturday. Its store at 324 Su- 
perior Street is being continued as a 
bargain shop under the direction of 
W. F. Shannon. 

The new shop has men’s shoes, 
hosiery and a ladies’ fashion depart- 
ment for inexpensive shoes on the first 
floor. On the second floor are the chil- 
dren’s department and ladies’ shoes of 
the better grades. The interior has 
been extensively remodeled. 

H. M. & R. Shoe Co. has operated 


here for 38 years. 


To Operate Men’s Stores 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The General 
Merchandise Corporation has been or- 
ganized with headquarters at 715 Title 
Guarantee Building, Birmingham, and 
will operate several men’s shoes stores 
in this district, featuring one price line 


at $2.85. The first store will be opened 
Sept. 1. 


Sport Shoe Sales Up 


CuIcAGo—Sport shoes continue to 
sell well and will probably continue to 
be active throughout August, according 
to Mr. W. Gable, buyer of men’s shoes 
at the Marshall Field and Company’s 
store for men. Shoe sales here begin 
the first of August according to prece- 
dent. There is no differentiation be- 
tween shoes for men and those for 
youths this season, according to this 





house, 
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Shoe Salesman Drowned 


Decatur, Ga.—J. J. Snelling, 42, a 
salesman for the H. C. Godman Shoe 
Company, of Florence, S. C., was re- 
cently found dead in a small stream 
near his home in Decatur, Ga. Mr. 


-Snelling had been connected with the 


Godman Shoe Company since 1925 and 
had covered the entire Southeastern 
territory for the firm. 


Gaston M. Smith 


Gaston M. Smith, widely known shoe 
man of Savannah, died in a local hos- 
pital here following a heart attack on 
July 11. Born in Camden, S. C., in 
1882, Mr. Smith had been a resident of 
Savannah for 45 years. He traveled 
for many important shoe manufactur- 
ing concerns, and at the time of his 
death represented Beker & Friedman. 
He was a brother of Moses M. Smith, 
of the Globe Shoe Co. 


Edwin H. Parrott 


Edwin H. Parrott, who sold shoes 
for several New England firms, and 
also manufactured shoes in Lynn and 
Somersworth, N. H., died in his sleep 
at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Ar- 
thur Sweetser, Claremont, N. H. He 
was a member of several Masonic 
bodies, and a few days before his sud- 
den death he attended a meeting of the 
Shrine in Boston. 


Ernest W. Timson 


Ernest W. Timson, who sold shoes 
for the W. L. Douglas Co. of Brockton 
for 20 years, died suddenly of heart 
failure recently at his summer home 
at Salem Willows, Salem, Mass. He 
was born in Leicester, Eng., 64 years 
ago. He manufactured shoes in Lynn, 
and after that became salesman for 
the Douglas Co. He was a member of 
the Elks, of Aleppo Temple and of 
Palestine Commandery, Knights Tem- 
plar. 


Harry L. Williams 


PorTSMOUTH, OHIO—Harry L. Wil- 
liams, who represented the Selby Shoe 
Co., for a number of years previous to 
1925, in Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Iowa, Oklahoma and Indiana, plunged 
to his death while at the factory of the 


Excelsior Shoe Co., July 27. No mo- 


tive for the act was known to his asso- 
ciates. 


Albert H. Kertscher 


RAVENNA, OHIO—Albert H. Kertsch- 
er, since 1902 engaged in the retail shoe 
business here and widely known to the 
trade, died after an illness of several 
months. He was 50 years of age and is 
survived by his widow and one son. 
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Children’s Footwear 


i ii ni didi 





High Grade 
Goodyear Welt 
Shoes in Stock 


WISWELL-TREANOR 


7) SHOE CO. 


CEDAR GROVE 


WHERE TO BUY 
Sandals 


et ees 


* KENDALL’S PROFESSIONAL 





IN-STOCK 
Style No. 13 


da Lea. or Bik. 
with F 


¥ Women’s Sizes, 214-8 
$1.65 


Misses’ Sizes, 11-2 
Widths B-C $1.55 














* KENDALL SHOE COMPANY 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 


* 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Shoe Laces 


hh ED 


For a most unusual 
way to attract repeat 


business = 


i Ynitehiolltes 


“THE SHOE LACE OF QUALITY” 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 








































MEET . 


CLAWIFIED ano WANT AD 


A DEPARTMENT 
WHERE EMPLOYER 
AND EMPLOYEE, 
BUYER AND SELLER 



















SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES - 











and $4.00 per pa 
lars and references. 





WANTED 


Shoe Salesmen with good following to represent Eastern Shoe Manufacturing 

Company, on commission basis only, makers of Women’s Goodyear Welt Reg- 

istered Arch Seapets. Shoes and Sports, also McKa 
r, shoes to be carried In Stock. 


Novelties to retail at $3.00 
n applying give full particu- 


Address C-999, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 








W ANTED—Salesmen with established terri- 
tory to carry as side line on commission 
basis ten special numbers ladies’, men’s and 
children’s house and boudoir slippers, liberal 
commission. Address C-995, care Shoe 
pecender, 239 West 39th Street, New York, 





CHOICE territory open for a line of young 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Welts on 
straight commission, to volume buyers. Will 
consider non-conflicting side line. (Reference 
must accom y, first letter.) Address C-992, 
care Root hoe Recorder, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 








E XPERIENCED Rubber Footwear Salesman 
Wanted for Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Commission basis only. Address 
C-998, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 140 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 





ANTED—Experienced salesmen to sell on 

commission line of 150 patterns for women. 
Compo and Welt Construction carried in stock. 
Give references. Territory open: Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, New Hampshire, Vermont and Western 
Massachusetts. THE TILL SHOE COM- 
PANY, Owego, N. Y. 





POSITION WANTED 





SHOE MAN, experienced in card writing, 

window trimming and advertising. Good 
orthopedic man. Six years as assistant man- 
ager, Ground Gripper Shoe Stores, Inc. Nomi- 
nal salary, ngs ae | N. W. States. Wire 
collect. THOS, M. HENDERSON, 416 Knox 
So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ton, Mass. 





FOR RENT 





HOE DEPARTMENT in a lively Bridge- 


100% location, fine window display. 
An_ excellent opportunity. 
OMPANY, 6 Pratt Street, Hartford, Conn. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





RTS WANTED—Metal Arch 
ght im any quantity. ORT 
411 Market, Steubenville, 





We will buy from manufacturers, 
J and retailers, entire 
of shoes. Our eutiet 


small quantities. 








— 

















MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 


BOOK PREMIUMS 


ewe that Sell 
b % Vaook 


| aon Shoes. os 
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Hats Free With Shoes 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—A novel sales plan 
is being tried in Truly Warner’s Pitts- 
burgh store, capitalizing on the sudden 
popularity of white sport caps for men. 
A cap is given away with each pair of 
sport shoes purchased. The idea orig- 
inated with the home office of Truly 
Warner, operating stores in 34 other 
cities. B. G. Schubart is manager of 
the Pittsburgh store. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisements is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. 
Minimum charge 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum charge 
$1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases each 


$5.00 an inch with a maximum of 45 words. 


word of the address should be counted. 

The rate for all displayed classified advertisements 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 

&@ Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. 68 
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MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 


MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 


MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 











Relieve Tight Vamps 


on pumps and strap slippers; also ease 
ve seams on men’s oxfords and women’s 
es. 


VAMP EASER 


Trade Mark 
Pat. No. 1,855,693 


Eliminates Binding at Instep 


Removes pressure from corns and _ bunions 
without stretching shoe elsewhere. No strain 
on stitching. 

This remarkable machine is sent on ten day 
trial to responsible merchants. 


5341 Ferdinand St. 
Vamp Easer Co. Bisco “4 





PRICE NOW ONLY 89.50 F.O.B. Chicago. 
Salesmen—Write for particulars 








\\ Here's o service 
you cannot afford . 
to do without. 
Write us for detoil- 
ed information 


Mandel ae nme Co. 


CAWKER ILWAUKEE 
BUILDING ‘A ‘udios: WISCONSIN 





HOTELS 





UP-TO-DATE ROOMS at DOWN-TO-DATE RATES 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 
One block from Pennsylvania Station 
and Empire State Building 


Direction American Hotels Corporation 
J. LESLIE KINCAID, President 
GEORGE WARTMAN, Manager 


BROADWAY AT 32np ST. 











FOR RENT 


FOR RENT 








- 





Choice Selling Space in Chicago 


Two large desirable light rooms, 2736 square feet, located on sixth 
flocr directly across from Carson Pirie Scott & Co. Wholesale. 
Center of Chicago downtown market, 14 block from Union Station. 
2 blocks from Northwestern Station, 2 blocks from Elevated Trains, 
River Taxi service to all north side points at door, also near bus 





offices. Rent Reasonable. 





lines. High ceiling, large windows, and light on two sides. 
fine location for sales room, small jobbing business, or general 


THE HART MAGAZINE GROUP, 367 West Adams St., Chicago 


Very 











It Did Not Get Away 


ATLANTA—A new decoration for the 
ladies’ shoe department at Rich’s, Inc., 
is a six-foot sail-fish, beautifully 
mounted and finished. The fish was 
captured by Oscar Thompson, manager 
of the department, on a recent trip to 
Florida, and is one of his proudest pos- 





sessions. 
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Liberty Shoe Store Has Fire 


NEw OREANS—Damage estimated at 
$2,500 resulted from a fire, July 27, in 
a one-story brick building at 1520 
Dryades street, occupied by the Liberty 
Shoe Store, Inc., Philip Lichtenstein, 
president, Jos. Daum, secretary-mana- 
ger. Contents were damaged $2,000, 
and the building $500. 
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Mary Sachs Abroad 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Mary Sachs, owner 
of the Mary Sachs Shops here, and at 
Lancaster and Reading, sailed on the 
French Line steamer Paris, for a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip abroad. 


“Dolly Dean” Retiring 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Dolly Dean 
Shoe Shop, 209 Fifth avenue, dealing 
in women’s footwear, is discontinuing 
business. All of the merchandise is 
being sold at materially reduced rates. 


Chain Store Closes 


CANTON, OHIO—A. S. Beck Shoe 
Company, in business here at 327 Mar- 
ket avenue for several years, discon- 
tinued business Aug. 1, and stock of 
merchandise was moved to Cleveland. 
The Beck store, successor to the Petot 
Shoe Co., was an exclusive women’s 
footwear and hosiery store. 


Hill Discontinues 


TACOMA, WASH.—Hill’s Quality Foot- 
wear for Women store, located in the 
Winthrop Hotel Building at 781 Broad- 
way, this city, has decided to retire 
from the retail shoe business at an 
early date, and is launching a large 
close-out of extensive stocks of women’s 
shoes. 


Wins Bike for Essay 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The Clarks- 
burg Shoe Store, 114 South Third 
Street, awarded two bicycles, one to a 
boy and one to a girl, winners in the 
Poll Parrott essay contest. The girl 
winner resides here and the boy at 
Wallace, near here. Hundreds of es- 
says were entered in the contest. 


Sewell Discontinues 


MIAMI, FLA.—The oldest shoe store 
in Miami, Sewell’s, has been discon- 
tinued. For many years this business 
was conducted at 74 E. Flagler Street. 
Sam Bailey was the manager. 




















































































BOOTS AND SHOES 


Alden, C. H., Co., Abington, Mass......... 7 
Athletic Shoe Co., Chicago, Ill............ 50 
Bass, G. H., & Co., Wilton, Me............ 50 


Chase, W. S., & Sons, Haverhill, Mass..... 50 


Clapp, Edwin, & Sons, Inc., E. Weymouth, 
Mass. 48 


Connell, J. M., Shoe Co., South Braintree, 
EE A ae Os ae ee Rea nee ENE K 4 


Ebberts, John, Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y..... 49 


Edwards, J., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Back Cover 


Evans, L. B., Son Co., Wakefield, Mass.... 50 


Freeman Shoe Corp., Beloit, Wis... ..2nd Cover 


Freeman-Thompson Shoe Co., St. 
DES SG SUG NAT Vie Te Viss vic ck ee ca end os see 50 


Godman, H. C., Co., Columbus, Ohio....... 23 
Hill Bros. Co., Hudson, Mass.............. 10 
Juvenile Shoe Corp., Aurora, Mo........... 47 
Kendall Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass.......... 51 
Nettleton, A. E., Syracuse, N. Y......,.... 48 
Old Colony Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass...... 48 
Packard, M. A., Co., Brockton, Mass....... 48 


Richards & Brennan Co., Randolph, Mass.. 48 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand, St. Louis, Mo... 33 
Roth Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa........... 51 


Smith, J. P., Shoe Co., Ine., Chicago, Ill... 49 


Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton, Mass.......... 48 


United States Rubber Co., New York City, 
Front Cover, 28-29 
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LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa........ 4 
Evans, John R., & Co., Camden, N. J.....30-31 
Eisendrath, B. D., Tanning Co., Racine, 

Es. piesusenedinestss achuesentess vi ecws > 


Felters Company, New York City.......... 37 


Hubschman, E., & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., 
3rd Cover 


Lima Cord Sole & Heel Co., Lima, Ohio... 25 


Levor, G., & Co., New York City.......... 3 
Ohio Leather Co., Girard, Ohio............ 27 
Zapon Company, Stamford, Conn........... 46 


MACHINERY, LASTS, MFRS.’ SUPPLIES, 
DRESSINGS, ETC. 


United Last Co., Boston, Mass............. 56 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, 
SUES. coscacnayoeens coaneee ri rete 2, 6, 41 


SHOE ACCESSORIES 


Mitchell Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Ohio....... 51 
Narrow Fabric Co., Reading, Pa........... 
Shoe Lace Co., Lawrence, Mass............ 55 


Williams Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Ohio...... 49 


SHOE STORE EQUIPMENT 


Shoe Form Co., Auburn, N. Y........... 43, 48 
Vamp Easer Co., Chicago, Ill............... 53 
MISCELLANEOUS 
American Weekly, New York City......... 5 
Hotel Martinique, New York City.......... 53 


Illinois College of Chiropody, Chicago, Ill... 46 
Kirsch-Blacher Co., Inc., New York City.. 52 


Mandel Engraving Co., Milwaukee, Wis.... 53 


Simon, I., Co., New York City............. 52 
Stephenson Laboratory, Boston, Mass....... 52 
The Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio............ 46 
The Mayflower, Akron, Ohio............... 46 
The Neil House, Columbus, Ohio........... 46 


Whitman Publishing Co., Racine, Wis...... 
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Trench Oxfords for College Men 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34] 


duroy trousers worn with sweaters and 
chamois or suéde jackets—as sponsored 
on college campus East, West, North 
or South. It matches in color the dark 
tan slack or the natural fawn cordu- 
roy as well as the dark chamois jackets 
and pull-overs. It looks well right now 
with light fawn and tan and gray or 
white summer weight worsteds, as well 
as with linens and flannels. It does not 
scuff, and it does not require cleaning 
or polishing. It is extremely comfort- 
able, and it is good for all the year 
from March to October. It is not a 
rainy weather shoe, however. 

The advertising of this shoe by Som- 
mer & Kaufmann is as original as all 
the breezy, newsy ads brought out by 
that store’s brilliant young advertis- 
ing manager, W. J. Wilkin (the origi- 
nal “High-Hat” of men’s fashion pro- 
motion). Incidentally, it has become 
so popular with the collegiate trade that 
it has been duplicated in youths’ and 
boys’ shoes, and no doubt will be copied 
in girls’ shoes later. 






History Helps Sell Little Folks 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 


“We think we have one of the most 
unique children’s shoe departments in 
the country today,” said Mr. Newbold. 
“In fact, I don’t know of a concern any- 
where that has a more effective layout 
and more beautiful department. 

“The interest which this department 
has aroused among the hundreds of 
children who have visited it confirms 
our judgment that the persuasiveness 
of its appeal reaches further than just 
among the little tot’s. We note its in- 
terest among those youthful moderns, 
little young folks, if you choose to «all 
them that. 

“The rapid development of the child’s 
mind today almost demands the newest 
methods of merchandising appeal to at- 
tract this profitable business. The same 
impulses that cause the more mature 
individual to express his or her buying 
preferences because of the store atmos- 
phere, attractive departments or other 
buying appeals, is becoming a charac- 
teristic in the buying trend of the 
younger generation. 
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